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Welfare Watch 


include them out 


Illegal restrictions have cut the 
social fund again, says Tony Lynes 


ew evidence of the effects of the social 
N fund's cash limits, which are to be frozen 
again next year, emerges froma report by 
welfare rights officers in the London borough of 
Southwark. As the demand for payment out- 
strips spending limits, the three DSS offices 
| serving the borough have had to revise their 
scales of pnorities. Proof of need is not enough 
to qualify for help. 

The way the local authonties have set about 
narrowing the range of cases in which payments 
are made is illegal. Under the 1986 Social 
Secunty Act, social fund officers (SFOs) must 
decide each application on its ments, subject to 
the cash limits and any overall directions issued 
by the secretary of state. Pnonty lists drawn up 
by local managers can guide, but not supplant, 
the use of SFOs’ discretion. 

The Camberwell office, for example, an- 
nounced in August that community care grants 
would in future be made only where the appli- 
cant or a member of the family was elderly, 
mentally ill or handicapped, or chronically sick 
or disabled. This implied a ban on payments to 
homeless families, women in refuges, young 
people leaving care, discharged prisoners and 
people being resettled after treatment for drug 

or alcohol problems—all groups who, according 
to the guidelines, are eligible for grants. 
A complaint by local MP Harriet Harman 
resulted in a review of all applications affected 
by the ban and substitution of “highest priority” 
for “only”. But the practical effect is the same. 
The Camberwell SFOs’ budget is not enough to 
cover even the three highest priority groups. 
For anyone else, discretion might as well not 
exist. Similar unlawful restrictions have been 
imposed on SFOs at the Southwark office. 
Budgeting loans can only be made to people 
who have been on income support for six 
months or more, but local guidelines have ex- 
tended the waiting period to a year. 
| The Southwark office has also imposed a 

blanket ban on grants for travelling expenses, 
which can normally be made for three purposes: 
to visit someone who is ill, to attend a relative's 
funeral, or to ease a domestic crisis. As the 
report says, an instruction from DSS head- 
quarters to deny people the means of attending 
a relative’s funeral would be unacceptable, So it 
is left to local office staff to make such decisions. 

It remains to be seen for how long SFOs will 

accept this responsibility. It would be more 
honest, and fairer to SFOs, if the secretary of 
state—assuming that he is not prepared to give 
local offices enough money to make a reality of 
discretion—issued instructions limiting social 
fund payments to the narrow range of needs 
that can be met out of the present local budgets. 


Colin Ward shudders at our allotted roles as victims or executioners 


Nicholson, a former publisher and Conser- 
vative MP, told the jury of his experience in 
May 1945 when he was an intelligence officer in 


I: a recent High Court libel action, Nigel 


| the First Guards Brigade. He and other British 


officers locked thousands of Yugoslav men, 
women and children into cattle trucks at a 
station in southern Austria, telling them that 
they were going to Italy. 

The train was then boarded by Tito’s parti- 
sans and “it was then that the really horrible 
moment arrived, when they began hammering 
on the sides of the trucks and reproaching us 
with having betrayed them”. He reported to his 
superiors that his soldiers undertook this “un- 
savoury” task with the utmost distaste. He was 
ordered to rewrite his report and submitted 
another a little later which contained “not a 
word of truth”. He was “disgusted” by the 
order and now thought he should have dis- 
obeyed it. 

Every war is full of such horrors, carefully 
written out of history. Vast numbers of Euro- 
peans played a similar role, packing the trucks 
at wayside stations, and have ever since shared 
the same regret. The machinery of the state 
ensures both their complicity and the elimina- 
tion of the events from the historical record. 

The state, everywhere, relies on popular 
silence about the outrages involved in maintain- 
ing its authority. Hence the inability of people, 
anywhere in the world, to bring to justice the 
death squads of the previous regime. The rec- 
ord has already been changed, and the survi- 
vors have every reason for keeping silent. 

It's nothing at all in the numbers game, but 
the example on the doorstep all my life has been 
the 342 people executed with the utmost leg- 
ality under the authority of the Army Act be- 
tween 1914 and November 1920 for desertion, 
cowardice and so on. Since this was done as an 
example to the rest of the first world war army, 
most veterans had some vague knowledge of it, 
as had most war-resisters who were threa- 
tened with the same fate. For everyone else it 
never happened. 

When the dance band leader Victor Silvester 
died 12 years ago, the author of The Monocled 
Mutineer, William Allison, revealed that he had 
left behind an account of his involuntary involve- 
ment. A month before the mutiny at Etaples in 
1917, Private Silvester was found reading a list, 
intended for officers only, of the men to be 
executed. The general told him: “I am not going 
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to punish you but you will be detailed to take 
part in the next five executions. ” 

Silvester recalled that “the first man I had te 
shoot was a private in my own regiment, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders... Mortifie 
by the sight of the poor man struggling, 12 of us 
raised our rifles unsteadily. Some of the men 
unable to face their ordeal, had got thems 
drunk overnight. The tears were rolling down 
my cheeks as the victim went on struggling to 
free himself from the bonds tying him to the 
chair. I aimed blindly and when the gunsmoke 
had cleared away we were further hornfied to 
see that, although wounded, the intended vic- 
tim was still alive. Still blindfolded. he was 
attempting to make-a run for it still strapped te 
his chair. The blood was running freely frc 
chest wound. An officer stepped forward to p 
the finishing touch with a revolver held to the 
poor man’s temple. We learned later that in tact 
the victim had been suffering from shell shock.” 
Victim and executioners were teenagers. 

After taking part in four more executions 
Silvester said: “I was screaming in my sleep and 
physically sick every day, I was put into a 
military hospital and strapped down to the bed 
to stop me running away.” If he had run away, 
no doubt he would have found himself in another 
group of victims. As it 1s, his posthumous me- 
moir only gained publicity because he had be- 
come a show-biz celebrity. 

That generation is now dead. In the interven- 
ing years, apart trom the effect of the Official 
Secrets Act, the files have been weeded out and 
destroyed. But the same sense of histoncal 
rectitude that has led some people to seek out 
responsibility for the endless massacres of the 
second world war, whether at Auschwitz, in 
Polish forests or the gorge outside Kiev, has | 
impelled Julian Putowski and Julian Sykes to 
search casualty records, newspapers, war dia- 
nes and lists of those not entitled to medals, to 
compile Shot at Dawn: Executions in World 
War One by Authority of the British Army Act 
(Wharneliffe Publishing, 47 Church Street, 
Barnsley, S. Yorks 570 2AS, £15.95). 

Like every other wartime tale, it’s a story of 
the inarticulate, poor and ill-educated, whether 
bewildered conscripts, Jews, Ukrainians or 
Serbs. The victims are rounded up for death by 
the confident, well-educated and articulate 
people who run the show on every side and are 
amply capable of eliminating the record to en- 
sure that xo one can call them to account. 
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to punish you but you will be detailed to take 
part in the next five executions.” 
Silvester recalled that “the first man I had to 
shoot was a private in my own regiment, the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders... Mortified 
by the sight of the poor man struggling, 12 of us 
raised our rifles unsteadily. Some of the men, | 
unable to face their ordeal, had got themselves | 
drunk overnight. The tears were rolling down 
my cheeks as the victim went on struggling to 
free himself from the bonds tying him to the 
chair. I aimed blindly and when the gunsmoke 
had cleared away we were further horrified to 
see that, although wounded, the intended vic- 
tim was still alive. Still blindfolded, he was 
attempting to make-a run for it still strapped to 
his chair. The blood was running freely from a 
chest wound. An officer stepped forward to put | 
the finishing touch with a revolver held to the 
poor man’s temple. We learned later that in fact 
the victim had been suffering from shell shock.” 
Victim and executioners were teenagers. | 
After taking part in four more executions | 
Silvester said: “] was screaming in my sleep and 
physically sick every day, I was put into a 
military hospital and strapped down to the bed 
to stop me running away.” If he had run away, | 
no doubt he would have found himself in another | 
group of victims. As it is, his posthumous me- | 
moir only gained publicity because he had be- | 
come a show-biz celebrity. | 
That generation is now dead. In the interven- | 
ing years, apart from the effect of the Official 
Secrets Act, the files have been weeded out and 
destroyed. But the same sense of historical | 
rectitude that has led some people to seek out | 
responsibility for the endless massacres of the | 
second world war, whether at Auschwitz, in | 
Polish forests or the gorge outside Kiev, has 
impelled Julian Putowski and Julian Sykes to | 
search casualty records, newspapers, war dia- 
ries and lists of those not entitled to medals, to 
compile Shot at Dawn: Executions in World | 
War One by Authority of the British Army Act | 
(Wharncliffe Publishing, 47 Church Street, | 
Barnsley, S. Yorks S70 2AS, £15.95). | 
Like every other wartime tale, it’s a story of | 
the inarticulate, poor and ill-educated, whether | 
bewildered conscripts, Jews, Ukrainians or | 
Serbs. The victims are rounded up for death by | 
the confident, well-educated and articulate | 
people who run the show on every side and are 
amply capable of eliminating the record to en- 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward seeks Nowhere somewhere 


n the anniversary industry the great thing 

about 1990 is that it marks the centenary of 

| William Morris's News from Nowhere. Dis- 
missed for decades by socialist academics as | 
sentimental mediaevalism, it stands out today 
as the least authoritarian and most relevant 
cniticism of capitalist values in the whole vast 
library of utopian visions, and as the one which 
appeals most to modern green and feminist 
awareness, On one test after another, with key 
Issues like making work enjoyable, or giving 
children a place in the economy rather than in a 
ghetto called school, Morris challenges all our 
assumptions. 

Paul Thompson provided the best of all mo- 
dem interpretations in his book The Work of 
William Morris (coming out again this year from 
OUP), where he commented that: “Socialism 
was originally the product of the age of the 
factory, and it bears that mark in its primary 
focus upon work. This is the major reason why 
socialism has always had a more direct appeal to 
men than to women, and eqally why, with the 
growth of leisure and a home-centered way of 
life, its significance to ordinary life has become 
less and less obvious. But Morris stands alone 
among major socialist thinkers in being as con- 
sistently concerned with housework and the 
home as with work and the factory. The trans- 
formation of both factory and home was equally 
necessary for the future fulfilment of men and 
women. Morris wanted everyday life as a whole 
to become the basic form of creativity, of art.” 

Just as salutary for us is Morris's own mode 
of production. He didn’t spend years research- 
ing utopias. He just wrote his novel in instal- 
ments on Sunday nights as a serial story for 
next Friday's issue of the socialist weekly The 
Commonweal between 11 January and 4 Octo- 
ber 1890. Before the days of “instant” book 
production, book publishing was far more 
instantaneous. Roberts Brothers of Boston, 
with neither airmail nor fax to help, actually got 
it out as a book in 1890, followed by Reeves and 
Turner in London in 1891 and Morris himself in 
the beautiful Kelmscott edition of 1892. Desk- 
top publishing was a reality a century ago when 
there wasn’t a barrage of editors and word- 
processors between writer and reader. 

Ideas too flowed more freely before we had 
intellectual “disciplines”. Busy, hardworking 


Morris absorbed the usual homegrown mentors 
like Carlyle and Ruskin, and exotic imports like 
Marx and the refugees from the Paris Com- 
mune and Tsarist Russia. Nearer at hand, in the 
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same Commonweal in June 1889, an obscure 
young engineer, Raymond Unwin, had 
described the Sunday outing of the Chesterfield 
socialists to an early 18th century house, Sutton 
Hall, in words that sound as though they had 
slipped out of News from Nowhere: 

“Small wonder that, as we stood looking at 
the house and the splendid view that it com- 
mands, we should fall to talking of the ‘days that 
are going to be’, when this Hall and others like it 
will be the centre of a happy communal life, each 
one having his own den upstairs... and down- 
stairs would be large common dining halls, 


| smoking rooms—if indeed life shall still need 


the weed to make it perfect. And we chatted on, 
each adding a bit to our picture; how some 
would till the land around and others tend the 
cattle, while others perhaps would start some 
industry, working in the outbuildings or building 
workshops in the park, and taking care not to 
spoil our view...” 

This creative recycling of the inheritance of 
the past was in the minds of those colleagues of 
Mortis who founded the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, the National Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings and the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty. 

Ironically, what really happened in the “days 
that are going to be” was that under the banner 
of the National Trust, the aristocracy stayed on 
as custodians of their great houses while the 
rest shuffled reverently around the loot of ages, 
like moujtks in their felt boots doing the Winter 
Palace heritage trail. 

The legacy of News from Nowhere, and of 
other serialised socialist best-sellers of the pe- 
riod like Robert Blatchford’s Merne England, 
was endlessly distorted, watered down or ab- 
sorbed into bureaucratic managerialism. Ray- 
mond Unwin, for example, became the first 
architect of the first garden city at Letchworth, | 
then of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, but | 
finally the mentor of government housing policy | 
which became progressively estranged over 
the decades from popular aspirations. | 

Wouldn't it be refreshing if we celebrated the | 
centenary of Morris’s little masterpiece by wip- | 
ing away our automatic sneer about his irrele- 
vance in the era of the microchip, market values 
and cheap labour in the Far East, and began to 
work out our own dreams of the kind of society 
in which we would really like to live, and how we | 


propose to get there? Read the book to dis- 


cover what might happen next. 
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socialism has always had a more direct appeal to 
men than to women, and eqally why, with the 
growth of leisure and a home-centered way of 
life, its significance to ordinary life has become 
less and less obvious. But Morris stands alone 
among major socialist thinkers in being as con- 
sistently concerned with housework and the 
home as with work and the factory. The trans- 
formation of both factory and home was equally 
necessary for the future fulfilment of men and 
women. Morris wanted everyday life as a whole 

to become the basic form of creativity, of art. i 
Just as salutary for us is Morris's own mode 
of production. He didn’t spend years research- 
ing utopias. He just wrote his novel in instal- 
ments on Sunday nights as a serial story for 
next Friday’s issue of the socialist weekly The 


Commonweal between 11 January and 4 Octo- 
“instant” book 


production, 
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it out as a book in 1890, followed by Reeves and 
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there wasn’t a barrage of editors and word- 
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same Commonweal in June 1889, an obscure | 
young engineer, Raymond Unwin, had 

described the Sunday outing of the Chesterfield | 
socialists to an early 18th century house, Sutton | 
Hall, in words that sound as though they had | 
slipped out of News from Nowhere: | 

“Small wonder that, as we stood looking at | 
the house and the splendid view that it com- | 
mands, we should fall to talking of the ‘days that | 
are going to be’, when this Hall and others like it 
will be the centre of a happy communal life, each | 
one having his own den upstairs... and down- 
stairs would be large common dining halls, | 
smoking rooms—if indeed life shall still need | 
the weed to make it perfect. And we chatted on, 
each adding a bit to our picture; how some 
would till the land around and others tend the 
cattle, while others perhaps would start some 
industry, working in the outbuildings or building | 
workshops in the park, and taking care not to 
spoil our view...” 

This creative recycling of the inheritance of 
the past was in the minds of those colleagues of 
Morris who founded the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, the National Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings and the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty. 

Ironically, what really happened in the “days 
that are going to be” was that under the banner 
of the National Trust, the aristocracy stayed on 
as custodians of their great houses while the 
rest shuffled reverently around the loot of ages, 
like moujiks in their felt boots doing the Winter 
Palace heritage trail. 

The legacy of News from Nowhere, and of 
other serialised socialist best-sellers of the pe- | 
riod like Robert Blatchford’s Merrie England, 
was endlessly distorted, watered down or ab- 
sorbed into bureaucratic managerialism. Ray- | 
mond Unwin, for example, became the first 
architect of the first garden city at Letchworth, 
then of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, but 
finally the mentor of government housing policy 
which became progressively estranged over 
the decades from popular aspirations. 

Wouldn't it be refreshing if we celebrated the 
centenary of Morris’s little masterpiece by wip- 
ing away our automatic sneer about his irrele- 
vance in the era of the microchip, market values 
and cheap labour in the Far East, and began to 
work out our own dreams of the kind of society 
in which we would really like to live, and how we 
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| Cut rates 


The disabled lose millions from 
new benefits, savs Tony Lynes 
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some £300 million to spending on long-term sick 
and disabled People by 1993-94, 
improvements are fully implemented”. But the 
Package, needless to say, includes cuts as well 
as Improvements. By the time the cuts are fully 
implemented, there will not be a £300 million 


hanges in disablement benefits announced 
last week (The Way Ahead, HMSO, 


increase in spending but a net reduction of many | 


umes that amount. 
The biggest increase results from combining 


é and mobility allowance 
Into a new disability allowance from April 1992. 
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| Means tested and self-financing “employment 
credit”, Starting in April 1992. 
| And now for the cuts. Invalidi 
now get an earnings-related addition based on 


£7.50) will, the government claims, add | 


“when the | 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


campaigns for a state-owned industry, that 
it's a build-up for a sell-off. So, when BR 
revived its 1988/9 campaign, a rewrite of WH 
Auden's Night Mail, rhyming commuter with 
Computer, it was an unmistakeable signal. f 
But look at the shelves marked Transport in 
any bookshop or public library. While you will 
find a vast range of fully illustrated books on 
every aspect of railway operation, you will dis- 
cover nothing at all about railway policy, 
whether BR’s own changes or the present gov- 
emment’s intentions. : 
For that huge specialist literature, and its 
market, is entirely devoted to the past. It caters 
for steam nostalgia, although the early years of 
diesel locomotives are by now long enough ago 
to have generated their own enthusiasts. No- 
thing on the shelves informs the citizen who 
believes in railways as the safest and least 
environmentally damaging form of inland tran- 
Sport, and is concerned for their future. 
In saying this, I do a slight injustice to Jan 
Allan Ltd, biggest of the Specialists, who for 40 
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Trueba was spending sleepless nights debating, 

whether it was beneath his dignity 10 breed 

chinchillas for the fur trade, 1 dozed off again hul 
then heard the sound of the vacuum cleaner 
absorbing the detritus of the earthquake 

In the morning 1 learned that one of the cats 

had caught a hen pheasant. Incredibly, she had 

dragged it through the catflap and, in a rare joint 
venture with the other cat, also female, had 
harried it up the stairs until the bird found 
refuge behind the old elm chest. Ben had the 
task of rescuing the bird and releasing it into the 
night, with a dreadful loss of feathers. | went in 
search of the maimed bird but never found it. 

Somehow it had fluttered away, an casy target. 

It was a reminder of the way shooting game 

birds has spread down the rural hierarchy, 

A huge slice of “country heritage” revolves 
around land-owners and their mania for hunting 
and shooting. The same story's underside tells 
of poverty-stricken families and their desperate 
attempts to gather food and income from trapp- 
ing, snaring or shooting birds and animals. It is a 
centuries-long saga of ruthless class war be- 
tween rich and poor, punctuated by executions, 
transportations and hard labour in prison. John 
MacGregor should certainly include the death 

squads employed by the gentry as part of his 
national curriculum for British history. 

Small farmers here were always involved in 
shooting, and so were their employees. Rab- 
bits, hares and pigeons were a meance to their 
crops and were also food for the generations 
Who reared cattle, sheep and pigs but could 
seldom afford to eat them. Shooting as sport 
was a hobby for the rich. Shooting for food was 
confined to tenants and their employees in the 
agricultural depression that lasted from the 
es of a | 1870s until the second world war. 

t what | The new affluence for farmers since then has 

enabled them to emulate the rich. Even before 
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They eyen conquer thei mdvidualisn t 
faces in employing a game keeper who 
and polices the birds on one of those wide 
three wheel motorbikes 
In the autumn, just before the killing 
season started, Harriet was driving doy, 
lane and found her path obstructed by a ply 
of partridges, wandering without any g 
across the road, They knew that humans, e 
in vehicles were friends who lovingly nurty 
them, put down poison to eliminate their e 
mies, and kept a watch for marauders, 
could they know that in just a few days men 
guns would pay £300 a day to be driven aro 
in Range Rovers to make war on them? 
One night, parked in the lay-by, was a van 
of corpses in pairs, just like a rack of o 
hangers in Marks & Spencer. It isn’t done 
food. You can buy the birds retail at £2, 
brace, but it costs about £12 each to rear the 
It depends on the eagerness of an incredi 
number of people to pay for the privilege 
killing tame birds, once they have been sca 
into taking to the air. 
But the worst aspect of the business, 2 
from losses of crops and produce, is its effec 
human relations. A new kind of barking relati 
ship evolved when the new game rearers ! 
anyone, whether footpath users or employe 
wandering around on their land. 
Everyone is suspect. In the new paranoia 
the shooting business, the humblest wa 
must be chased off. What are they doing oní 
patch? If they aren’t poachers in disguise, ° 
must be irresponsibly disturbing the breeé 
grounds. Why should they think they hav 
right to gather blackberries? 
Those damn birds are so innocently friem™ 
So the magical realism of the South Amet™ 
hacienda, where you warn off on sight 
roving stranger, has been imported into © 
welcoming East Anglia. 
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Welfare Watch 
Final payments 


Tony Lynes on the benefit that 
carries a death sentence 


year ago, social security minister Nicholas 
A= promised to make attendance allo- 

wance available to terminally ill people 
without the normal six months’ waiting period. 
Clause 1 of the social security bill, which a 
Commons standing committee started debating 
yesterday, fulfils that pledge. 

In some ways it is unexpectedly liberal. 
Anyone terminally ill would qualify for attend- 
ance allowance, from the date of claim, at the 
higher rate normally reserved for those needing 
both day and night care. But there are pro- 
blems. “Terminally ill’, for this purpose, means 
that a person can reasonably be expected to die 
of a progressive disease, such as cancer or 
Aids, within six months. There is no precedent 
for such a condition in social security, or any 
other legislation. 

Its effects are unpredictable, but doctors’ 
estimates of life expectancy tend to be optim- 
istic. A doctor whose patient could, with luck, 
survive for several years will be reluctant to 
advise that death is likely within six months. By 
not doing so, however, he may deny the patient 
the possibility of home care. He may also face 
the resentment of the patients’ family if his 
optimism, which may have cost them £1,000 or 
more in lost allowance, proves ill-founded. 

Attendance allowance normally has to be 
claimed by the patient, not by the carer, but the 
government proposes that anyone should be 
allowed to claim for a terminally ill person, even 
without his or her knowledge. Again, there is no 
precedent for such legalised deception. The 
intention is humane, but it could misfire. Most 
people may be totally ignorant of the benefit 
rules, but a minority will get the message when 
they are awarded an allowance they have not 
claimed without the normal delay. 

Such problems are inevitable if entitlement is 
to depend on the expectation of death. The 
obvious solution is to get rid of the six-month 
waiting period for all claimants. Short-term 
sickness could be excluded by paying the allo- 
wance only where the need for attendance was 
likely to be prolonged. But this would still mean 
relying on the doctor's crystal ball. 

Alternatively, the waiting period could be 
reduced. The government already intends to 
reduce it to three months in 1992. Why not two 
months or even one? Cost would be the main 
objection, but it is also true that the terminally ill 
stand to gain more from clause 1, which 
exempts them entirely from the waiting period. 

In short, clause 1 deserves a cautious wel- 
come. A serious debate, in parliament and else- 
where, should follow on how the attendance 
needs of the terminally ill might be met without 
| offering them a fixed contract of life. 
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veryone knows that there are more guns In 


American homes 
the US, the USSR and NATO, and that the 


gun lobby can’t be defeated because the second 
amendment to the Constitution says: “A well- 
regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

We blame the US murder rate on those 200 
million weapons. But we also know that Swit- 
zerland, with its very low murder rate, has 
weapons in every home. Every male between 
the ages of 20 and 50 must keep a rifle and 
ammunition in the downstairs cupboard. As 
Machiavelli explained, “The Swiss have no 
army. They ave an army. a 

There are attractions about this. History tells 
us everywhere of the dreadful dangers posed 
by an élite army separate from the citizens. 
Look at Latin America or Africa today. It’s a live 
issue in the current debate in Spain about con- 
scription. “Who are we defending?” ask the 
ill-trained 18-year-olds. “Us”, reply the social- 
ist politicians, looking nervously over their 
shoulders at the phalanx of right-wing generals. 

In the big powers, the sinister alliance of 
service chiefs and defence contractors has en- 
sured a permanent war economy with ever 
more sophisticated and expensive weaponry, 
and consequently the professionals to use it. 

This puts neutral Switzerland out on an anti- 
quated limb. As Jonathan Steinberg says, in his 
absorbing answer to the question Why Switzer- 
land?, “The modern Swiss army still has a 
vestigial atmosphere which goes back to the 
unruly crowd of armed, free peasants who 
slaughtered the flower of Burgundian chivalry 
by flailing at them with five-foot pikes. ” But “to 
attack the army is to assail the very identity and 
self-image of the Swiss people.” 

There’s an ugly side. Not only are military 
and civilian life intolerably linked so that big 
businessmen are officers while small traders 
are privates, but there exists a macho gun 
culture and what Steinberg mildly calls Alpine 
bellicosity and ponderous camaraderie. Above 
all, there is the unwillingness to admit the rights 
of the political, moral or religious objector. 

Constitutional changes are made by popular 
vote on the “initiative”, needing 100,000 signa- 
tures, and the “referendum”, needing 50,000. 
The first requires a majority of both citizens and 
cantons, the second a simple majority. In 1973, 
an attempt to win an amnesty for imprisoned 
conscientious objectors failed. In 1984, a very 
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than in all the armies of 


onitors the Swiss debate on arms 


moderate initiative calling for a comm 
vice alternative to the army was defeate 

The dramatist Max Frisch is one of ig 
try's gadflies and has written three time, 
the army in a mood changing from ide: 
deep disillusion. In 1940 he wrote Bis 
dem Brotsack (Knapsack Papers), ab 
experience of being a soldier mainta 
neutral haven while surrounded by Nazia 
sionism. But, in 1974, came Dienstbi 
(Service Record), a book which broug 
intense dislike from fellow-citizens as 
orded unmentionable truths. Other soldi 
recalled, couldn’t understand what a 
chap like him was doing in the ranks. “Fi 
workers’ point of view, officers were ge 
educated or at least well off, hence enti 
lead troops and sleep in beds. ” Worse tha 
he dared to mention that Switzerland had 
some unpleasant compromises with the 
regime and that some officers openly s 
thised with Hitler. 

Last year, Frisch brought out another 
book, Schweiz ohne Armee? (Switzeriaa 
thout an Army?). It takes the form of an 
ling dialogue between the old man 
grandson, who wants to know whet 
should jeopardise his civil cares: ` T 
corporal, or whether he shoul 
mythology and seek promotion 

His oblique little book sold 60 
few months and is now in its fit 
Swiss friends complain that Fn 
the argument far enough. In h 
Swiss voted again, on the radi 
abolish the army. The measure *: 
defeated. But my Swiss frien 
first because more than 36 per « 
voted Yes, and secondly becaus 
recorded a vote. This is seen as & 
The issue was at last on the natio! 

Swiss radicals have always & 


th 
changes. On the other hand, they 
such a referendum would be | 
Britain, and that even ifit were. 12 
Majesty’s loyal citizens would eve! con 
life without an army. They also gent) 
me that a central government elect 5 
minority which proceeded to sell publ 
dictate what schools should teach. ab’ “ 
local authorities it disliked, and cha". y 
enue basis for all the rest, wou | 
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more sophisticated and expensive weaponry, 
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This puts neutral Switzerland out on an anti- 
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vestigial atmosphere which goes back to the 
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attack the army is to assail the very identity and 
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and civilian life intolerably linked so that big 
businessmen are officers while small traders 
are privates, but there exists a macho gun 
culture and what Steinberg mildly calls Alpine 
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d voline of Charles Booth’s numunemal 
Life unid Labour of the People of Lindim. And 
we're all farbiar with the individual tastes this 
paloh of ground liberates: the back yard stuffed 
will tubs and pots and hangngy baskets full of 
flowers, or decked out like a country station full 
of railway memorabilia. John Raynor remem- 
bered his father’s ambition ty turn the narrow 
walled garden at the tack of number 3% Little 
Dean's Yard in the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey into a little: wood of country trees, After 
sunnier holidays it was slowly filled with two 
miks, anash, two mountain ashes, a beech, an 
en anda birch, He doesn't record what neigh- 
bours said, but for the farnily it was “a place of 
great magic, adored by each child in turn”, 

Most backyards are less romantic but have 
the same incalculable value: a playpen, a play- 
vround, another coor for the overcrowded 
house, and finally a workshop. 

Ws bad tuck if your neighbour is a panel 
beater, but backyard industry was there long 
before the factory system and survives into the 
alleyedly post-industrial age. Take Spitalfields, 
for example. When Dickens observed the silk- 
weaving trade 150 years ago, he found no 
traces of London there: “It is as if the Hugue- 
nots had brought their streets along with them, 
and dropped them down here.” And 50 years 
liter ouside observers described how the 
same streets had turned into the shletlach of 
Lithuania, Galicia or Bessarabia: peasant vill- 
ayes inthe backyards of the rag trade. 

Today both inhabitants and their detractors 
think it should be called Bangla Town. After all, 
Manchester and the City of Westminster re- 
gard their Chinatowns as a tourist feature. 
Brick Lane too, has its smart exotic restaur- 
ants. Tenacity and mutual aid have triumphed 
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one of those people wh 
street, walking, talkin: 
around: an erratic, disorganised and overbear 
ing genius who anticipated every one of our late 
20th century preoccupations, from the energy 
crisis to women’s liberation. 

In 1886 he settled in one of the tenement 
slums of the Old Town with his wife Anna 
organised the installation of bathrooms and hec. 
tored the city councillors on the folly of demoli- 
tion when the poor had nowhere to go. He then 
bought a slum and turned it into the first self- 
governing student hostel in Britain. After that 
he bought the Outlook Tower with its camera 
obscura at the western end of the Royal Mile to 
create a sociological museum and laboratory” 
through which the citizens could comprehend 
their city. All this with borrowed money. 

Shunned as a charlatan by the academic 
establishment, Geddes left behind at least three 
dumps of indecipherable papers, beyond those 
which were simply put out for the refuse col- 
lector. One is at the National Library in Edin- 
burgh, another in the University there, and yet 
another at Strathclyde. 

Maybe his best legacy to Edinburgh was inan 
oration at the end of the first world war: “The 
central government says ‘Homes for heroes? 
We are prepared to supply all these things from 
Whitehall; at any rate to supervise them; to our 
minds much the same thing.’ But are they? Can 
they? With what results, what achievements? 
At present we have the provinces all bowing to 
Westminster, where they are granted doles; so 
the best people leave for London, They send 
their money to Westminster, which (alter 
ample expenses have been deducted) is re 
turned to some of them in the alluring torm ot a 
grant. But why not use this money themselves 
in the first place? Why not keep your money, 
your artists and your scientists, your orators 
and your planners—-and do up your city yout 
selves?” 

Geddes stuck together a town pking exili 
bition which toured the world and was sunk by 
the German cruiser Emden during the first wat 
But the book that it coaxed out of hum, Cites in 
Evolution, was read in 1915 by a 20-yeat old 
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almost confused him with, the  hemst 
lost in the first world war, The ponaiane 
situation was brought back to hir Ws 
similar loss in the second. 

But Mumford was the vehicle through wi 
a range of ideas outside any student's «lla 
were brought back into circulation. He began n 
1934 with Technics and Civilisation, elaborauny 
the way Geddes had adapted the vocabular: 
archaeology to categorise the phases of te 
nology. Entechnic covered water power and 
the use of timber and stone, Puleotechnic the 
age of coal and iron. and .Veotechmic our own 
world of hght alloys, plastic and electneity. Thus 
remarkably relevant book was partually r 
printed by Freedom Press in 1986. 

He followed it with The Culture of Crhes in 
1938, a book which changed many readers 
assumptions about the city states of the Middle 
Ages, and was later completely rewritten as 
The City ın History, still around as a Penguin 
Later came a third volume. The Condston 
Man, but Mumford’s postwar legacy is best 
found in a dozen books analysing trends in 
architecture and planning 

By the time he thought he had retired. the 
horrors of Amenean forem policy ted Mumiwed 
back to commitment and denuneaben, Liter 
books like The Myth of the Machine and | 
Pentagon of Power put mto its contest of ven 
tralised and irresponsible tuthority—| nites 
States mihtary involvement in south-east Asi 

Geddes once lectured the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society on socitism whieh, he n 
plied, meant that “untl ev erything and every 
hody as ready for the nullenmum, nothing can be 
really got ready at al.” On the other hand 
“co-operation does the daily dutes which le 
nearest, refuses no birdan the hand today tor 
the sake of lwo un the bush tomorrow, and thus 
not only lives and grows, but dinky strengthens 
toward larger tasks; since, m tact, getting a bird 
in the hand today is the best practice lor getting 
two out of the bush tomorrow. y 

Unexpected disciples like Mumford spent a 
lifetime trymg to resolve this issue. But the rest 
ofus haven't coped with it either. 
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f Mafeking in the South 


hat we now call a media 
event, stage-managed for his own advance- 


ment. There never was a siege. Even the mail 
got through, including proofs of B-P’s book 
about his own heroic role in it. The soldiers in 
the relief column were better fed once they had 
got inside the unbesieged town. Meanwhile the 
“natives” starved. B-P had one of them exe- 
cuted for stealing a goat. 
Back home, the self-created hero, with the 
press king C Arthur Pearson, carefully planned 


buds, only later redesignated as Brownies. 

The Scout movement, like later youth organ- 
'sations in both east and west, has always been 
Subverted by the actual interests of its 
members, or simply used by them for the facili- 
Hes it gave access to. When Paul Neuburg was a 
boy in Budapest and like the city's other 
Schoolchildren joined the Red Flag Club, ac- 
tually run by the State Security Corps, the 
ideology washed over him. “In fact it occured to 
me to remember my socialist club with grati- 
tude only when I emigrated to the west and 
found that there one had to pay for tickets to the 
Swimmung pool and everything else.” 

When Louis Heren, later foreign editor of the 
Times, was a poor boy in Wapping in the 1930s, 


Scouts just because there was no other way of 
getting near a boat. He recalls his troop 
as “an extraordinary self-governing. self- 
Motivating and self-perpetuating group”. Even 
when their meeting-place was moved to Cap- 
tain Scott's Discovery moored on the Victoria 
Embankment in the heart of London, “amazing: 
ly, the independence and internal anarchy of the 
troop remained unimpaired”. 
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a serial publication, Scouting for Boys, using 
material borrowed from American woodcraft 
enthusiasts like Ernest Thompson Seton. Some 
of them sued. But the weekly issues found an 
eager audience. Leslie Paul related how: “With 
an astonishing perception they leapt at Scouting 
as at something for which they had been wait- 
ing, divining that this was a movement which 
took the side of the natural, inquisitive, adven- 
turing boy against the repressive schoolmaster, 
the moralising parson and the coddling parent. 
Before the leaders knew what was happening, 
groups were springing up spontaneously, and 
everywhere bands of boys, with bare knees and 
broomsticks, began foraging through the coun- 


Organisational structures always limp afer 
local realities. The three rejected girls in Nor- 
thumberland who, after a year of campaigning, 
are to be allowed to join the Ist Wark and 
District Scout Group, have many forerunners. 
It is 14 years since Janice and Mane success- 
fully enrolled in the 31st Battersea Scout | 
Group, and there were heroines behind them, 
quietly challenging the official reality. 

It calls for some kind of salute to those | 
Edwardian girls, shoved off the parade ground 
by Baden-Powell. So it’s sad that the Girl Guide 
Association, in the words of its Chief Commis- 
sioner, is “angry, surprised and disappointed” 
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The function preceded the structure, and of 
course the Association was soon founded, 
patronage, to take control. But by 
1909 at least 6,000 girls had become Boy 
Scouts, and at a rally at the Crystal Palace that 
year plenty of them turned up in their scout hats 
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by the Chief Scout's announcement. Perhaps 
both organisations have reached the point when 
they can regain the spirit of those happy early 
days, when they didn't need chiefs. , 
People who rejoice that their children enjoy a 
regular activity on Thursday evenings or wee- 
kend shouldn't be totally indifferent or jokey 
about the way the machinery lumbers into the 
1990s. The adult world has similar maladjust- 


ficial structure. Have we coped any better? 
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poor sister Agnes to hive them off at once into 
the body that became the Girl Guides. The new 
Organisation was slow to grow, particularly as 
the girl equivalent of Cubs were to he Rose- 
buds, only later redesignated as Brownies. 

The Scout movement, like later youth organ- 
Isations in both east and west, has always been 
subverted by the actual interests of its 
members, or simply used by them for the facili- 
ties It gave access to. When Paul Neuburg was a 
boy in Budapest and like the city's other 
schoolchildren joined the Red Flag Club, ac- 
tually run by the State Security Corps, the 
ideology washed over him. “In fact it occured to 
me to remember my socialist club with grati- 
tude only when I emigrated to the west and 
found that there one had to pay for tickets to the 
swimming pool and everything else. ” 

When Louis Heren, later foreign editor of the 
Times, was a poor boy in Wapping in the 1930s, 
he belonged to the 2nd City of London Sea 
Scouts just because there was no other way of 
getting near a boat. He recalls his troop 
as “an extraordinary self-governing, self- 
motivating and self-perpetuating group”. Even 
when their meeting-place was moved to Cap- 
tain Scott's Discovery moored on the Victoria 
Embankment in the heart of London, “amazing- 
ly, the independence and internal anarchy of the 
troop remained unimpaired”. 

Organisational structures always limp afer 
local realities. The three rejected girls in Nor- 
thumberland who, after a year of campaigning, 
are to be allowed to join the 1st Wark and 
District Scout Group, have many forerunners. 
It is 14 years since Janice and Marie success- 
fully enrolled in the 31st Battersea Scout 
Group, and there were heroines behind them, 
quietly challenging the official reality. 

It calls for some kind of salute to those 
Edwardian girls, shoved off the parade ground 
by Baden-Powell. So it’s sad that the Girl Guide 
Association, in the words of its Chief Commis- 
sioner, is “angry, surprised and disappointed” 
by the Chief Scout's announcement. Perhaps 
both organisations have reached the point when 
they can regain the spirit of those happy early 
days, when they didn’t need chiefs. 
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regular activity on Thursday evenings or wee- 
kend shouldn't be totally indifferent or jokey 
about the way the machinery lumbers into the 
1990s. The adult world has similar maladjust- 
ments between reality from below and the of- 
ficial structure. Have we coped any better? 
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Rowland Taylor was a bnght lad He 
at 16 in the house of John Tyndale fil ol 
Willam who was sentenced to be stra of 
before being burnt for the blasphemy of i ay 
lating the Bible into English). Taylor. “a sane 
dominating personality, earthy humour ia 
ye brain”, had a doctorate in law and nine 
children. 

As rector, he sold off the church plate and 
vestments for the relief of the poor. In 1555 he 
was arrested for using Cranmer’s Prayer Book | 
(basis of the one used by the Church of England 
to this day) and for denying the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He was bumt on Aldham | 
Common. 

He wasn't the first, or last, Hadleigh citizen 
to be executed or starved to death in jail simply 
because of their deviations from currently 
approved revelations of God. His curate was 
bumt in Norwich. As were an old weaver John 
Dale and John Alcock, a sheep-shearer, even | 
though their fiends begged for their lives. Allin | 
vain of course. 

The pitiful history of heresy and blasphemy in 
Hadleigh can be replicated all over England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. As you go up the 
City Road in London you pass the old Dissen- 
ters’ Buming Ground, Bunhill Fields. By the 


1950s, decay, neglect and war damage had 
bling stone and 


made it a wilderness of crum 
open tombs. My then boss was the landscape 
architect Peter Shepheard, and he was € comms 
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e. It is a catalogue of the per- 
Secution and suffering inflicted by 
the state and the Church of Eng- 
land for not following whatever 
happened to be the official line in 
the long struggle for “civil and reli- 
gious liberty”. The words are al- 
ways coupled together in this way 
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€ have a National Curriculum, ordered by the 
| ve Secretary to be taught in all state 

Schools, it ought to include both a recognition of 
| the origins of the freedoms we possess and of 
the harm done by imposing on other people our 
own 57 varieties of Christianity. 
| We all thought that the law of blasphemy was 

dead though unrepealed. But it was resusci- 
tated, gracefully, by Mrs Mary Whitehouse, in 
her private prosecution of Gay News, its editor 
and distributors, because of their publication of 
a poem by James Kirkup. The revelation that 
we still had such a law Jed to a demand that it 
should be extended to cover, just out of fair- 
ness, religions beyond the Church of England. 

This threat obliged Nicolas Walter to in- 
stigate a Committee Against Blasphemy Law, 
simply to avoid new dangers. In an entertaining, 
highly informative and reasonable book, Blas- 
phemy, Ancient and Modern (Rationalist Press 
Association, 88 Islington High Street, London 
NI 8EW, £3.95), he explains that the argument 
for extending the law without discrimination is 
“the official position of the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholics, the Orthodox Jews, the | 
militant Muslims, and some other religious 
organisations, of several Labour and other pro- 
gressive politicians”, and (according to sur- 
veys) of 36 per cent of the population. f 

[t could happen, just for lack of opposition. 
Nicolas Walter discerns that such a law “would 
still discriminate between religon and other 
s of belief” and that “it would dramatically 
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But Peter is a conscientious man 
and he borrowed old books about 
the lives of ail the people buried 
there. It is a catalogue of the per- 
secution and suffering inflicted by | 
the state and the Church of Eng- 
land for not following whatever 
happened to be the official line in 
the long struggle for “civil and reli- | 
gious liberty”. The words are al- 
ways coupled together in this way 
in the histories of non-conformity 
; and in the biographies and epitaphs 
ofits numerous martyrs. 

Our national curnculum vitae includes an 
endless history of persecuting people success- 
ively seen as blasphemers. Civil and religious 
liberty was built on their iconoclasm. Now that 
we have a National Curriculum, ordered by the 
Education Secretary to be taught in all state 
schools, it ought to include both a recognition of 
the ongins of the freedoms we possess and of 
the harm done by imposing on other people our 
own o7 vaneties of Christianity. 

We all thought that the law of blasphemy was 
dead though unrepealed. But it was resusci- 
tated. gracefully, by Mrs Mary Whitehouse, in | 
her private prosecution of Gay News, its editor 
and distributors, because of their publication of | 
a poem by James Kirkup. The revelation that | 
we still had such a law led to a demand that it 
should be extended to cover, just out of fair- 
Ness, rebsons beyond the Church of England. 

This threat obhged Nicolas Walter to in-| 
sgate a Committee Against Blasphemy Law, 
simply to avoid new dangers. In an entertaining, | 
highly mformative and reasonable book, Blas- | 
phemy, Ancient und Modern (Rationalist Press 
Association, 88 Islington High Street, London | 
N1 8EW, £3.95), he explains that the argument 
for extending the law without discrimination 1s 
“the official position of the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholics, the Orthodox Jews, the 
mibtant Muslims, and some other religious 
organisations, of several Labour and other pro- 
gressive politicians”, and (according to sur- 
veys) of 36 per cent of the population. 

It could happen, just for lack of opposition. 
Nicolas Walter discerns that such a law “would 
still discrimmate between religion and other 
forms of belief” and that “it would dramatically 
increase the power of fanatics to impose their 
views on the majority and to have them pro- 
tected from criticism”. 

Here. and everywhere else, history supports 
his warning. Britain, like the whole world, is 
kttered with the ashes of those who questioned 
the one true faith, whatever that happens to be. 
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Board of Education eens oe 
results” system in the last century ici a 

The present government has been Dune 
the hands of the department, but we dece + 
ourselves in blaming the demoralisation of the 
teaching industry solely on Mrs Thatcher She 
received an early reputation in the Heath gov. 
ernment as “Magge Thatcher. Milk Snatcher” 
but it was the Wilson and Callaghan govern- 
ments that set current trends in motion, They 
were manipulated into establishing the Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit and into umplement- 
ing the so-called Yellow Paper of 1976, pre- 
pared by the DES to bnef James Callaghan for 
hts speech at Ruskin College. 

The venue was chosen with a nice sense of 
irony: Ruskin was founded to provide a liberal 
education to working men. Although Callaghan 
said that he wanted to open a national debate on 
education, the guidelines had already been laid 
down by the civil servants. A week before his 
speech, in October 1976, the press had an- 
nounced that “a multimillion pound emergency 
programme to monitor standards n primary and 
secondary schools has been started by the 
DES”. This was at the time when schools were 
being obliged to make multimillion pound cuts in 
their own spending, m what has tumed out to be 
the first of endless efforts to demand cost- 
effectiveness from schools. 


At the same time, using exactly the same | 
language as the Tones of the eighties, the then | 


Welsh secretary, John Mors, gave ae 
uncompromising guidance , saying that 
priority must be tilted towards the ae tld ' 
the scientist and the mathematician. .- iii a - 
ren must be taught in the languages kal 
to such a degree of proficrency that they c Ase 
and service our products in the counties o! 
trading partners...” 


You can applaud or denigrate the 
attempt to blame the long-term 
decline of British industry on the 
school system. But you can't avoid 
the issue of galloping centralisation 
by shoving all the responsibility on 
to our current political bosses. All 

ey deserve is our contempt for 
making sure that their own child- 
ren are not subjected to the 
National Curriculum enforced on 
oe people’s by the DES. 

was at a meeting last month 
addressed by Peter Newsam, deio of the 
Insitute of Education in London and former 
chef education officer of the ILEA. He re- 
marked that five years ago we spent more on 
€xaming at sixteen-plus than on all the text 
books and library books bought to cover the 
entre secondary school years. By now, he 
stressed, that gap in priorities had been in- 
creased by enlargement at one end and contrac- 
tionat the other. 

That is only part of the story. The DES trump 
card of assessment means that by 1992 it will be 
assessing 24 million children in ten subjects. 
The head of a science department explained to 
me some of the complexities this implies. In 
science, 17 attainment targets are to be tested 
at ten levels. Can you imagine the labour in- 
volved in all this? It is of course the labour of 
teachers and students, taken out of the time 
available for teaching and learning. 

It represents the final triumph of the DES in 
taking over the classroom from the teacher. 
Newsam sees it as the introduction of “planned 
turmoil”. A few years ago GCSE was intro- 
duced at breakneck speed. The aims of the 
National Curriculum if cared through will imply 
that GCSE 1s already obsolete. It was characte- 
rised by Peter Newsam as the application of 


| formulae to education, the point being that 


formulae don’t require the intervention of 
human intelligence. And he pointed out that, 
despite the sanctimonious genuflections of the 
government towards parent power, “right 
through the system, power has been removed 
from people dong things”. 

We are approaching a crisis in schooling pro- 
voked by the DES. Anyone with teaching expe- 
rience knows that we have a battle against a 
profoundly anti-educational culture, and every- 
one with leaming expenence knows that the 
influence of a particular teacher was far more 
important than the subject on the timetable. It's | 
such a pity that their self-respect is obliging 
those teachers to leave the job in droves. Who's 
going to pull us out of the crisis: 
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You can applaud or denigrate the 
attempt to blame the long-term 
decline of British industry on the 
school system. But you can’t avoid 
the issue of galloping centralisation 
by shoving all the responsibility on 
to our current political bosses. All 
they deserve is our contempt for 
making sure that their own child- 
ren are not subjected to the 
National Curriculum enforced on 
other people’s by the DES. 

I was at a meeting last month 
addressed by Peter Newsam, director of the 
Insitute of Education in London and former 
chief education officer of the ILEA. He re- 
marked that five years ago we spent more on 
€xaming at sixteen-plus than on all the text 
books and library books bought to cover the 
entire secondary school years. By now, he 
stressed, that gap in priorities had been in- 
creased by enlargement at one end and contrac- 
tion at the other. 

That is only part of the story. The DES trump 
card of assessment means that by 1992 it will be 
assessing 242 million children in ten subjects. 
The head of a science department explained to 
me some of the complexities this implies. In 
science, 17 attainment targets are to be tested 
at ten levels. Can you imagine the labour in- 
volved in all this? It is of course the labour of 
teachers and students, taken out of the time 
available for teaching and learning. 

It represents the final triumph of the DES in 
taking over the classroom from the teacher. 
Newsam sees it as the introduction of “planned 
turmoil”. A few years ago GCSE was intro- 
duced at breakneck speed. The aims of the 
National Curnculum if carried through will imply 
that GCSE is already obsolete. It was characte- 
rised by Peter Newsam as the application of 
formulae to education, the pomt being that 
formulae don’t require the intervention of 
human intelligence. And he pointed out that, 
despite the sanctimonious genuflections of the 
government towards parent power, “right 
through the system, power has been removed 
from people doing things”. 

We are approaching a crisis in schooling pro- 
voked by the DES. Anyone with teaching expe- 
rience knows that we have a battle against a 
profoundly anti-educational culture, and every- 
one with learning experience knows that the 
influence of a particular teacher was far more 
important than the subject on the timetable. It’s 
such a pity that their self-respect is obliging 
those teachers to leave the job in droves. Who's 
going to pull us out of the crisis? 
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Beyond the entrepreneurs of consumerism 
are the entrepreneurs of property acquisition 
and development. They are big, powertul and 
destructive, and local pinning authorities are 
wary of challenging them, They know that (he 
big battalions of professional expertise will he 
brought in to win the proposal on appeal to the 
Department of the Environment, Their spect: 
lation depends upon sucking in the Major re- 
tailers, and they in turn rely on us to provide a 
return on mvestment. 

In one of our local towns there's a planning 
application from a tim called Citygrove-in- 
Town for a £15 million shopping development 
named, characteristically, Malthouse Court. 
One Sudbury citizen, Brian Allt, has been push- 
ing for a public exhibition (which will happen) of 
the plan, and for town meetings to discuss the 
proposals. The council itself falls back on “ex- 
perts”, Donaldsons and Development Planning 
Partnership, to assure us that the scheme is 
viable, and who is Mr Allt by comparison? 

Well, he’s like me, He watches what actually 
happens. We have two big towns in our patch, 
Colchester and Ipswich, In the first of these 
Tesco used to have a site in the High Street, 
They then sold it off and built a new store in St 
John’s Street, covered with acres of the kind of 
handmade roof tiles that you and | can’t afford. 
Before the paint had flaked they closed it and 
moved on elsewhere. Sainsbury's had a new 
hypermarket at Lexden on the fringe of the 
town, and once it had killed off the local shops, 
they moved further out. In neither case has 
anyone else occupied the empty premises. 
While the property boom lasted, nobody wor- 
ried, as the buildings continued clocking up 
capital gains for the investors in Britain's urban 
regeneration. 


In our other big town, [pswich, the lessons of 
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Hut, undeterred by failure, Legit and Gen 
erat have embarked onan even bigger shop pity, 
development inthe heartol the town, between | 
the Buttormarket and the Od Cattle Market, 
This is planned to contam twa big stores, 40 
smaller retail outlets and a (0-space ear park 
No one has told me how those cars wil yet 
there since the council has tried tor decades, 
sensibly, to steer cars aut of central Ipswich. 
Nor has anyone told me how many existing, 
shops inthe surrounding streets will die, 

The back of this development faces the drab 
and spartan bus station which can’t even pro 
vide a covered space for village people shopping 
in Ipswich, N has already levelled a cheap cate, a 
fish-and-chip shop and a low-price, low-rent 
greengrocers. Unimaginable in the new deve- 
lopment. 

But current changes in the retail cliniate have 
led to the architects writing to the contractors 
to say that: “Due to our client being unable to 
authorise the Buttermarket project to proceed, 
they are instructing us to formally terminate 
arrangements.” The builders have now pulled 
oul their workers and machinery. 

The Guardian (28 February) tells us that 
“retailers’ costs are rising by far more than 
inflation just as their sales volumes have 
stopped growing, Result: misery.” But misery 
for whom? 

Why, the property speculators who lured the 
footloose multiples in on low rents (currently 
subject to huge increases) in the first place, 
because every advisor told everyone else that 
property was a better investment than indus- 
try. But now the developers are desperate to 
maintain confidence: they have invested so 
much already. So they encourage retailers to 
get into debt, retailers encourage you to get 
into debt. it's the entrepreneurial spirit, 
isn'tit? 
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Gomg to County Hall last week | 
realised thatit must be just like this 
in East Germany: people drifting 
off every Friday and not comin 

back. As 1 walked through just : 
few of the 11 miles of corridor 1 
saw hand-written notices on doors 
with messages like “Alan Palmer 
has left. All post and enquiries re 
Strategic Policy to Room 219.” 

| spent half a lifetime getting 
used to that building. | was end. 
lessly Vee in the fifties, trying to 
cope with the planners and the admi 
the London Building Acts and Pune, 
days we called the place The Morgue or The 
Kremlin. This wasn't a political jibe, It just 
referred to the vast hierarchical bureaucracy 
exercising every last inch of power at all levels. 
Sometimes I would find myself on the Mem- 
bers’ floor with its oak panelling, and come 
across worthy people on the housing committee 
struggling with the procedural machine. In the 
late sixties, as a technical college teacher, | was 
actually on the payroll. 

Like every other ex-Londoner I grew up with 
equivocal feelings about the London County 
Council, later transformed into the Greater 
London Council. I could draw a graph to show 
how, just in the field of architecture, the history 
of the LCC/GLC consisted of bright moments of 
innovation followed by formalistic troughs, from 
the 1980s on. The same was true in planning. | 
was there in the TV studio when the one-time 
chief strategic planner, Dr David Eversley, 
resigned. “What have you achieved?” the inter- 
viewer asked him. “Nothing”, he replied. “And 
what have you learned?”. He answered: 
“Humility.” 

As to housing, Tony Judge, a life-long social- 
ist, summed up his experience as chair of the 
GLC Housing Management Committee with 
the words: “The impression, often confirmed 
as accurate on deeper examination, 1s of a vast 
bureaucracy concerned more with self- 
perpetuation than with either efficiency or 
humanity.” 

Rather than blame anyone it is more sensible 
to recognise that in our kind of centralised 
state, a national government cannot tolerate 
the existence of a city government, with a 
population bigger than that of many nation sta- 
tes, just across the river from Westminster. 

A century ago, no sooner had the central 
government tidied up London by setting up the 
LCC than it took fright and established the 
metropolitan boroughs as countervailing po- 
wers, thus ensuring continual rivalry between 
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Too many chiefs 


Colin Ward 


them. In the 1960s, a Conserval- 
ive government, hoping to break 
up the LCC, transformed ıt into 
the GLC with the Inner London 
Education Authority taking over 
education in the old LCC area. At 
the same time it forced amalgama- 
tions among the old boroughs. 

The new bodies in County Hall 
fulfilled Parkinson's Law to the 
letter. As the GLC’s responsibil- 
ties declined so its establishment 
increased. As the schools and the 
school population of inner London fell, so the 
ILEA staff multiplied. Given the protagonists 
and given the life-and-death powers of centrai 
government over local authorities which we 
take for granted but which is unthinkable in 
many parts of the world, we were moving into 
some kind of Gotterdammerung. Even I, as an 
irresponsible outsider, published an article in 
February 1974 which ended with the question 
“Can the GLC survive to 1984?" 

If the future was obvious to me it should have 
been clear to the clever folk running London. 
The reason why | took a trip down Memory 
Lane to County Hall last week was for a meeting 
set up by Bob Caterall of the Centre for Urban 
Educational Studies under the title London 
2000: Education Strategies for the Whole Com- 
munity. He says that “the abolition of the ILEA 
is a symbolic defeat for the cross-London 
struggle for quality and equality in education”, 
but he sees the transfer of education to the 
boroughs as “an opportunity for radical impro- 
vement in accessibility and delivery”. 

Apart from the question of who is going to 
finance non-school education, he wants a fede- 
ration of interest groups for an Inner London 
Education Alliance. I would like the boroughs to 
federate under such a title just to make facilities 
available to all. Some of the impressive new 
chief education officers were there to assure 
me that the crossing of borough boundanes by 
children and students was not an issue. They 
already had reciprocal agreements. Committee 
members already have ILEAC, a joint commit- 
tee of politicans, and out of self-interest the 
CEOs will join forces. 

Boundaries aren't the issue. Nor is the future 
of the bureaucracy. The key question is to make 
it worthwhile for teachers, some of whom are 
not sure who is going to give them a paycheck at 
the end of April, to be in inner London class- 
rooms. The tragedy of that vast neo-Baroque 
pile on the South Bank is that it was always full 
of Chiefs confident that the Indians would be | 
around forever, downat the chalk face. | 
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scissors. This is why w kaa a 
buying a Sunday paper ten years 
ago. There was too little to cut out. 
I wouldn't recommend any news- 
paper. They all fall short of My ideal. We buy th 
Guardian and the local regional daily b k i 
expenence told m deol 


e that for some k 
inds - 
formation it was useful to go out and get po 
of the Times. This is no longer true It 1$ Rid 
on Hs the most detailed Summary of some 
oficial report it is sensible to get a 
ak Ret a Daily Tele- 


But the Sunday saga is a tale of Gresham's 
Law. Once upon a time the two big nvals each 
T la something unique. When they began 
be fel supplements in the 1960s, they 

photo-journalism so good that we 
took the trouble to find the channels by which 
piles of back numbers could be got free, so 
teachers could fillet them to use in class. 
Those days are long past. The few nuggets are 
buned in a spoilheap of dross, so the whole 
enterpnse is like a worked-out goldmine. Or a 
dead forest. 

In Amenca last year | watched a young boy 
on a traffic island selling the monster Sunday 
edition of the New York Times to passing 
motonsts. By the next mtersection a hundred. 
yards further on, they had sifted out the half 
dozen sections they didn’t want and had thrown 
them at the overflowing rubbish bin. If I had 
followed them I would, no doubt, have seen 
further disposals. 

“How like the throwaway culture!” we say in 
our supenor way, without noticing that we are 
travelling along the same road. Down the lane 
from us, my fnend Richards does the Sunday 
paper round, delivenng down the bumpy by- 
ways and gravel driveways. He has the usual 
horror stones of the way the rich are the most 


reluctant payers and of the appallingly fierce | 


dogs that make the Englishman's home his 
castle 

But last Sunday he weighed the papers, relat- 
ing their bulk to their circulation. Like me he 1s 
so old that he thinks in umpenal rather than 
metric measures, but the result is the same in 
both tons and tonnes. 


His first group consisted of the News of the 
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World, the Sunday Mirror and the 
People, weighing together 12lbs, 
which multiplied by a 3 million cir- 
culation gives 42 million pounds. 
His second group was the 
Observer, the Sunday Telegraph, 
the Express and the Mail on Sun- 
day, together weighing 4lb 130z, 
which multiplied by 700,000 
purchasers weigh 3,370,000 
pounds. Then came the new- 
comers, the Sunday Correspon- 
dent and the Independent on Sun- 
day, adding up to 2Yalbs. A multiplier of 
300,000 circulation gives a weight of 750,000 
pounds. Finally, in a class of its own, as they 
Say. comes the Sunday Times, weighing 2lb 
3oz. A circulation of over a million makes it up to 
242 million pounds. 

Richards is looking for flaws in his arithmetic, 
but whichever way he examines his sums they 
come to around 11 million pounds. In other 
words 4,900 tons or tonnes of paper are used 
every week to bring you the Sunday paper of 
your choice. Unsold copies must add another 10 
per cent. 

I'm hoping that Friends of the Earth will tell 
us how many acres or hectares of Scandinavian 
or Canadian forests this automatic consumption 
represents. I'm yearning to be reassured that X 
per cent ofit consists of recycled paper. 

But where I live, first the Scouts and then the 
Hadleigh Youth Club tned waste paper collec- 
tion. The latter organisation installed a huge 
container in George Street, Hadleigh. The pop- 
ulace thankfully filled it with paper but the club 
found that fluctuation in the international 
market made their contribution hardly worth 
collecting. Meanwhile, Britain actually imports 
Amencan waste paper. 

Market forces are an appalling guide to nght 
conduct. They ensure that you and [ are faced 
with 4,900 tonnes of paper every Sunday just to 
make sure the advertisements we don’t read 
end up on our breakfast table. To fill the spaces 
in between they all have the same variations on 
holidays, the same features on properties in the 
hinterland of Toulouse or Berksture, the vir- 
tues of houseplants or garlic or Philip Larkin’s 
sex-life. Most cynical of all are their guides to 
being a green consumer. 

It wasn't until this year that I ever got asked 
to join this Sunday space-filling. They tell me it’s 
well-paid and you never know who might be out | 
there, waiting for the message. I’ll try hard like 
| always do, but I can’t help thinking that the 


| best thing you or I could do for the Sunday press 


is the simple act of not buying it. 
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metnc measures, but the result is the same in 
buth Luns and tonnes. 


World, the Sunday Mirror and the 
People, weighing together 1%2lbs, 
which multiplied by a 3 million cir- 
culation gives 4% million pounds. 
His second group was the 
Observer, the Sunday Telegraph, 
the Express and the Mail on Sun- 
day, together weighing 4lb 130z, 
which multiplied by 700,000 
purchasers weigh 3,370,000 
pounds. Then came the new- 
comers, the Sunday Correspon- 
dent and the Independent on Sun- 
day, adding up to 2¥lbs. A multiplier of 
300,000 circulation gives a weight of 750,000 
pounds. Finally, in a class of its own, as they 
Say, comes the Sunday Times, weighing 2lb 
30z. A circulation of over a million makes it up to 
2% million pounds. 

Richards is looking for flaws in his arithmetic, 
but whichever way he examines his sums they 
come to around 11 million pounds. In other 
words 4,900 tons or tonnes of paper are used 
every week to bring you the Sunday paper of 
your choice. Unsold copies must add another 10 
percent. 

I'm hoping that Fnends of the Earth will tell 
us how many acres or hectares of Scandinavian 
or Canadian forests this automatic consumption 
represents. I'm yearning to be reassured that X 
per cent of it consists of recycled paper. 

But where I hve, first the Scouts and then the 
Hadleigh Youth Club tned waste paper collec- 
tion. The latter organisation installed a huge 
contamer in George Street, Hadleigh. The pop- 
ulace thankfully filled it with paper but the club 
found that fluctuation in the international 
market made their contribution hardly worth 
collecting. Meanwhile, Britain actually imports 
Amerwan waste paper. 

Market forces are an appalling guide to right 
conduct. They ensure that you and I are faced 
with 4,900 tonnes of paper every Sunday just to 
make sure the advertisements we don’t read 
end up on our breakfast table. To fill the spaces 
in between they all have the same variations on 
hobdays, the same features on properties in the 
hmterland of Toulouse or Berkshire, the vir- 
tues of houseplants or garlic or Philip Larkin’s 
sex-life. Most cynical of all are their guides to 
being a green consumer. 

It wasn't until this year that I ever got asked 
to join this Sunday space-fillmg. They tell me it’s | 
well-paid and you never know who might be out | 
there, waiting for the message. I'll try hard like 
I always do, but I can’t help thinking that the 
best thing you or | could do for the Sunday press 


His fret group consisted of the News of the | isthe simple act of not buying it. 
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| shitting under their feet? 


10 Sticks and Stones 


Tony chucked rocks at the police during the 


camival tumed to cammage 
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poll tax riot. He explains why a 


Her fnends called her a “monster” when she left her children. Sylvia Paskin 
recalls her experience and wonders what’s so special about maternal love 


16 Educating Labour 


_ Labour has broken its silence on the great school history debate —only to 


reveal its indifference to education and history, argues Raphael Samuel 


P: 


Ay 


; | Elisabetta Sirani “Portia wounding Her Thigh”, 1664. See Marina Warner on the 
“dialogue between women and prevailing definitions of thelr nature”, page 34 


40 Tied up in stereotypes 


Ifyou really can know a nation through its advertising, then Britons are 
Self-hating, sexist and above all, anxious, argues Paul Morley 
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Society 2:3 


Training: Tec he better than ET? 

Wamen: Have along way to goto get 

onto the traning ladder 

Welfare Watch: {he high cost of | 

appeals 

Fringe Banafita: Why Lego is good for | 

you | 
| 


Society Today: The end of ideology 


revisited 


Books :34 | 


Art: Marina Warneron women, art | 
and society 

Autobiography: Irina Ratushinskaya 
and Sara Suleri, growing up different 
in Russia and Pakistan 

Fiction: Mano Vargas Llosa; Paul 
Theroux; Sara Maitland 


| See Amanda Sebestyen on Auto 
portraits, page 44 


Artefax 41 


Architectura: London prepares for 
the invasion of the gondolas 

Design: Charlotte Du Cann gets fit 
for life 

Music: Maxwell Davies’ legacy 

Film: The thrill of voyeunsm 

Art: Black art in search ofanew 
identity 

TV: Paul Morley on the big questions 
raised by ads 


of how we build career bridges”. Mr on 
buck discarded his notes. A delegate asked: 


ale perspective, how 
“Could you tell us from a male perspective, how | 


we might influence the influencers like you 
The answer appeared to be a resounding “Ne. 
for we were then lectured on “mentoring” and 
on how it is up to the individual to seize the 
opportunities which are there. o 

Ealing's director of personnel, Sylvia Pierce, 
pointed out that the speaker was totally failing 
to address the notion of male power, and drew 
attention to the vast numbers of women who 
are not aiming to be senior managers but trying 
to get out of dead end jobs. “How do you 
| develop yourself if you're a part-time cleaner, 
she asked. “By mentoring?” It appeared from 
the reply that the onus must be on women to 
progress. 

Day two dawned; would this be the con- 
ference to break all public speakers? No. Joanna 
Foster, chair of the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission, had done her homework and related 
what she had to say to the reason we had all 
gathered: to look at ways of ensuring better 
quality, better quantity and better access to 
training for women. 

Not the first to draw attention to the white, 
male, middle-aged look of the new Training 
Enterprise Councils, Foster is clearly getting 
down to the brass tacks of raising their aware- 
ness. The problem is that even employers who 
invite the head of the EOC to speak to them and 
are positively seeking to entice women back to 
work haven't begun to think through the impli- 
cations and investment needed. “They think a 
bit of flexible working is all they have to provi- 
de,” says Foster. “They're not yet looking 
seriously at training and promotion.” At a rec- 
ent meeting with leading employers “in a sector 
that's crying out for women”, one man was 
overcome with surprise. “Do you mean we're 
going to have to start thinking about things like 
childcare?” He is now chair of a TEC. 

Of the 49 TECs formed so far, just one has a 
female chair; 42 of the 458 board members and 

six of the 49 chief executives are women. Yet 


women will represent more than half the work- | 


force in 1995. While the Training Agency holds 
the reins in the changeover period, equal oppor- 


tunities policies have to be built into TEC corpo- | 


rate and business plans. However, the gap 
between policy statement and implementation 
is massive—just one area where WAT'’s col- 
lective expertise could prove useful. 

Wittingly or not, Clutterbuck has put wo- 
men's training and development back firmly on 
the agenda. WAT’s national office, already 
working closely with the EOC, is even more 


1 missed out on Sunday School 
hymns, but I learned one long ago 
from a fellow soldier who would 
sing it endlessly while working on 
the causeways which now link the 
islands around Scapa Flow. It 
went: “We are building day by day/ 
In our work and in our play,/Not 
with hammer, blow by blow/Not 


with chisel, sawing so/‘Little 
builders all are we/Building for 
eternity.” 


It surfaces in my mind every few l 
years for good reason. I lately read the diploma 
dissertation of an architect, Geoffrey Haslam, 
who had an intuition that exceptionally creative 
adults had a childhood history of building dens, 
hide-outs and camps from whatever materials 
came to hand. So he collected a sample of 
people he considered to be outstandingly creat- 
ive. When he probed their past with a tape- 
recorder, they all responded with vivid 
accounts of their den-building activities bet- 
ween the ages of seven and l4. 

Haslam comments that “considernng that 
they can achieve so much at such an age with no 
assistance or guidance tt seems odd that so few 
adults ever set about building even the simplest 
structure. Some tme dunny their develop- 
ment they lose ability, confidence and motiva- 
tion to build.” 

Then | read one of the half-dozen biographies 
of the overwhelmungly creative Amencan archi- 
tect Frank Lloyd Wright. They all stress that 


| his mother was a Froebel-trained teacher. All 


modem theones about play and its place in 
education can be traced back to Friedrich Froe- 


| bel who started the first kindergarten in 1840, 


determined to take a proactive role in helping | 
TECs to become aware of the many tried and | 


tested traming initiatives practised by its 

member organisations and trainers. Regional 
| groups are busy assessing how they may be 
| able to help TECs to identify and meet skills 
I shortages through building on positive achieve- 
ments in the realm of women's training at all 
levels, and through strategies designed to offer 
employees real choice in terms of childcare and 
care uf Une elderly. The offer is there, let's hope 
the “captains of mdustry-led” TECs will be 
fecepuve 


He developed a senes of gifts, occupations, 
games and songs which he thought appropriate 
to different stages of a child’s growth. The 
“gifts” began with a woollen ball, to be given toa 
child at three months. Next was a wooden 
sphere, a cube and a cylinder, followed by a 


senes of subdivisions of the cube. Further | 


gifts—you could call them birthday pre- 
sents—followed: wooden nngs, sticks and 
building blocks. Some of Wright's biographers 
trace these gifts’ direct influence on his early 
houses at Oak Park, Ilinois. 

_ So we can't dismiss the expenence of being a 
little builder just because it won't be recognised 
in the National Curriculum. Nor can we fail to 
relate the diffenng scores of boys and gris in 
tests of spatial ability to the gifts we choose to 
give them. 

This is why. with that Sunday School remind- 
er m my head, | went off to Gloucester. It 
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eruvian presidential elec- 
ns. Latin Americans | k 
ush him aside ae 
s : as a right-wing 
venturer in a country that has 
d to suffer plenty of left-wing 
venturers, but I just want to 
roduce some striking statistics 
mentioned recently: 
In Lima alone, the black market 
xcluding manufacture) employs 
9,000 people. Of the 331 
arkets in the city, 274 have been built by the | 
ack-marketeers (83 per cent). It is no exagge- | 
tion to say that it is thanks to them the citizens | 
Lima are able to get around, because 95 per | 
‘nt of public transportation belongs to them. 
he black-marketeers have invested more than | 
million dollars in vehicles and vehicle mainte- 
ince. As to housing, the figures are equally | 
ipressive. Half the population of Lima lives in j 
using built by black-marketeers. Between | 
960 and 1984 the state constructed low- 
icome housing at a cost of $173.6 million. 
'uring that same period, the black-marketeers 
lanaged to construct housing valued at the 
credible figure of $8,319.8 million (47 times 
hat the state spent). Economic freedom ex- 
ited only on paper before the poor of our nation 
egan to put it into practice independently.” 
This is Vargas Llosa's introduction to a new 
vok: The Other Path: the invisible revolution 
1 the Third World by Hemando de Soto (1 B 
auris, £14.95). The choice of the world black 
arket, which the author nowhere uses in 
escribing the informal, unmeasured economy 
yat actually keeps society going in any city in 
outh Amenca, Africa or Asia, is Llosa’s. Most 
uch nations have a ruling élite (the recipients of 
ll those loans that the nch world’s banks are 
gonising about—much of which the élites reim- 


elist Mario 


p . | 
est in the west, not in their own countnes), an 


icredible bureaucracy busy ensuring that no 
ne can actually do anything, and a smuister 
iilitary caste togged out in Jermyn Street, and 
rom other posh British supplies of gold braid 
nd horsehair, lording it over peasant lads for 
vhom the army is better than starvation. 
Everyone, especially Vargas Llosa, knows 
hat this is the truth, and to bring the issue a 
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to exist, in the fringes or the mai 
gins of the approved way of gettin 
by in life. Every ruling élite ever) 
where hates it and them. This 1 
why in Britain’s history the mos 
savagely punished offenders wer 
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scope of the law. 

For a century the growins 
power of the state has beer 
squeezing out the poor and unof 
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vellers were harried for not sending their child- 
ren to school or for not registering their young 
men for conscription in 1916. Lloyd George s 
introduction of National Insurance meant that 
they could only be employed in casual work. 

Before the second world war even skilled 
craftsmen were below the income tax thresh- 
old. The great triumph of the civil service in that 
war not only meant National Registration but 
the (said to be temporary) introduction of 
PAYE. which turned every employer into a tax 
collector, and of Purchase Tax (forerunner of 
VAT) which made every retailer a revenue 
gatherer too. 

Unofficial people shrank farther back into 
illegality. [t's important to stress that those who 
claimed nothing more than the right to exist 
weren't only backwoods folk in the depth of the 
country. They could be people escaping from a 
past, pregnant girls and no-good boys, poets 
and musicians starving in garrets, secular 
monks and nuns wanting holy poverty, nutters 
herowally surviving in their private worlds. 

Ever since my upnght friend Philip Sanson 
want sent to prison at the end of the war for 
“stealing by finding an identity card”, I have 
pondered over the philosophical question of a 
government's power to determine any indivi- 
dual’s nght to exist. 

The worst thing of all about the Poll Tax is not | 
its manifest injustice. [ am relying on that to 
ensure that the Thatcher period ends in ignom- 
iny. Far more ternble is the way it turns every 
temporary clerk in every district council’s | 
finance department into a detective, hunting 
down the last fly-by-night transitory person in | 
the district. Merit will be won through each in- 
genious cross-checking of identities. What def- 
ormations will this bring to the 1991 consensus? 
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In colonial Nyasaland the Poll Tax was intro- 
duced to drive the “natives” into the money 
economy of the Europeans. Our government, 
elected with rhetoric about setting the people 
| free, has consciously decided that those who 
| have “gone native” may no longer exist. 
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Follow the van 


Colin Ward 


It was only because the old Bed- 
ford with its faded red livery was 


work every Thursday, that we 
noticed the sudden absence of the 
Co-op Meat Van. 


tied inorder toim | 


Of course it carned groceries 
too, but in any case we'd been 
bullied into a vegetarian diet years 
ago by our children, and for lapses 
or guests there are plenty of 
neighbours keeping every kind of 
fowl, happy to replenish the freezer if they have 
a pig or sheep slaughtered. So it's a long time 
since we bought anything from the Co-op Meat 
Van. We have played our own part in its disap- 
pearance. so why on earth should we feel a 
sense of loss because it won't be coming round 
any more? 

It is partly the manner of its going. John, the 
driver and travelling salesman fell ull, after 38 
years on the rural routes. so the service has 
stopped for good. Customers had no chance to 
say goodbye. and a notice m our pansh news- 
letter explains that “all his grateful customers | 
may contnbute towards a farewell present for 
him" by donating to a collection box in the post 
office (when open? 

A second Joss is our Ineal manager who re- | 
| uires next month, a symbol of Co op history, 
having worked for it lor 19 years. This was long | 
enough for him to have met in hus youth veteran 
members carrying on the tolklore of how hard it 


guest of one of them as her village 
became snowed up in the course of 
the evening. I asked how people 
managed in winter in those isolated 
settlements. “Oh, we could last 
out for weeks,” I was told. “After 
all, everyone has a freezer." 
Since those days we've joined 
the freezer revolution with its 
know-how about which fruit and 
veg freeze well or badly and when 
or where to buy in bulk. But of 
course plenty of people don’t be- 
long to the freezer culture for half a dozen 
reasons: they couldn't contemplate the initial 
cost, even second-hand like ours; their “unmo- 
dernsed” cottages have no place to put it; their 
electncity bills are already worned over for 
weeks before the meter-reader comes and they 
would dread the endless extra charge; they 
never have enough spare cash to buy anything 
in bulk, and in any case lack the transport to 
bring the goods home. 
In a one- of two-person household, daily 
demands are too small for them to see the sense 
mit. On the other hand, if they have children to 
feed, all the other reasons are multiplied. The 
poor pay more, however they manage their 


shopping. 

But of course the pnmary change in rural life 
has been the universalisation of car ownership. 
The snag is that this prime assumption of both 
government and retailing policy just isn’t true. 
Rural public transport has dwindled, and when 


| was lo establsh the consumer co-operative 

| movement in East Angha, as opposed to the 
north west where it ongnaliy grew and flour- 
lished. In the peoneenng days they went out | 
| through the bywavs of the distnet with horse- 

| drawn vans, soboting, picking up and debvenng | 
orders. 

There was not only the butcher's van and the 
baker's van, but the dairy van too, as well as | 
those of the nval private traders. Now only the 
nuk float remains. every other day. Your car- 


that much. “The meat van kept gong as long as 
John could, but you can't jusufy a round for old 


can vou?” l 
Two revoluvons have transformed rural life 
| for the relauvely affluent and worsened ıt for 


ml tabtates chuwe. | the relauvely poor. The second of these is the 

hase oe fesect | amval of the freezer. This never registered 
| Wate medame makes | with me when | was a town dweller until about 
i u bi does nut | 15 vears ago when, after talking to a group of 
| teachers near Morpeth. | was the unexpected 


‘ 
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MEWTA OMAN a LA ETY 


there ts actually a bi-weekly bus to the nearest 
town, the superstores and hypermarkets have 
moved out to the fnnge. Poor rural families 
often make painful sacrifices in other areas of 
their budgets to run a car just because they 
have no choice. 

Malcolm Moseley, the authority in this field, 
stresses that even in a car-ownmg household 
the car used by one adult for work is not 
available to anyone else, that only 64 per cent of 
men and 21 per cent of women hold a driving 
licence and that, apart from the 26 per cent of 
the population who are too young, this percent- 
age is far smaller among unskilled manual 
workers and among the old. “Collectively these 
people compnise the mayonty of the rural popu- 
lauon. The view that the rural accessibility 
problem affects only a ‘residual mmority’ is a 
myth.” 

The same market forces that ensure that the 
surviving buses are half empty and are thus 
proved to be uneconomic similarly determine 
chat John and the Co-op Meat Van must become 
amemory. 
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thie a water up to European standards 
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water boards own vast areas of land. It’s the 
same with British Rail, 
kind of deal with property developers so that 
the balance sheet wil make the enterpnse 
worth selling and, as the market slumps, 
obliged to resort to fares trickery on the tra- 
veller which makes railwaymen blush with 
shame. 

This corrosion eats mto every public body. 
“Council finances hit by property market col- 
lapse,” says the local headline, explaming that 
only £3m is expected from sales of Suffolk 
County Council land, compared with “more 
than £11m raked in by the council from sales in 
1988-89”. It’s the same with health authorities. 
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Our mnpressions of place are built 
Up of accidental, disconnected 
fragments. Mention Doncaster 
and racing people think of the St 
leger, travellers of changing 
trains, [think of old 78 rpm records 
Of Elizabethan madrigals, made 
long before the revival of interest 
in that kind of music, by the Danen- 
sian Singers under an inspired 
teacher William Appleby. 
| Or Tihmk of the sweater, made 
Of some polyester mix, that 1 still 
wear in winter, made by a miner's wife on her 
knitting machine and bought on a market stall. 
Or | remember my first impressions of the 
Arndale Centre. | was supposed to hate it, but 
what [ noticed was the casy way that Saturday- 
morning shoppers simply deposited their child- 
ren in the carpeted, open-fronted TV shop to 
sit, crosslegged, watching Sesame Streel, until 
it was time to collect them. They were like the 
spellbound audience of the story-teller ina 
North African bazaar. 

In other words, I have a totally irresponsible 
consumerist image of Doncaster. The real facts 
are that its place in our history is as a producer 
town—not only as a market centre for the 
scattered pit villages, but in casting and forging 
machinery for the agricultural industry and in 
the specialist spinning of brass, copper and 
steel wire. You won't need telling that it is one 
of those towns gricviously hit by the fact that 
the industrial centre of gravity has moved else- 
where. 

The usual technique of blaming the vicums 
was employed to chide Doncaster for its 
preoccupation with making things, rather than 
with selling, advertising or insunng them. And 
of course by the time the opportunity to im- 
prove Doncaster arrived, there was no cash in 
the till to doit. 

A study conducted by Glasgow University’s 
department of geography found that, in a rank- 
ing of environmental indicators, Doncaster was 
30th out of 34 of “Bntain’s intermediate cities” 
assessed in an attempt to measure “Quality of 

Life”. Not surpnsingly this finding “caused 
some not inconsiderable local constemation and 
dismay", according to yet another nvesuga- 
von, a public attitude survey for Doncaster 

| Borough Council by the departments of econo- 

| mucs, public policy and urban planning at Leeds 
Polytechnic. It found that “noise and pollution, 
waste and spoded land, poor image and lack of 
greenery and open space were not the pro- 
birma UW local residents that one might. as a 
capual outside observer, have expected.” 
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: But the public attitud 
did reveal Doncaster people's P 
worries. They were asked to Ab 
the most senous problems that ies 
borough council should tackle 
Nearly 40 per cent mentioneg 
youth unemployment, over 60 ve 
cent mentioned all unemployment” 
aut towenng among the 
problems was vandalism, named 
by over 70 per cent of Don 
households. 

There's an irony here. In cur- 
rent circumstances what can any distnct council 
do about unemployment, except employ more 
people itself, and consequently get “capped” by 
central government’s gauleiters? And . 
earth can it do about vandalism? It’s “an emot- 
ive and not easily defined area” is the rather 
uneasy comment of the people who conducted 
the survey. 

Years ago | had a speli as a vandal pundit 
simply because | edited a book on the subject 


€ Surve 


Stan Cohen and I used to share out the endless | 


requests to address meeting of councillors, 
community associations and chief constables 
Comparing notes we found that they followed a 
pattern. The chairman would began by stressing 
the dreadful social cost of environmental des- 
truction. but later. over coffee, would tell us 
about the temble things he used to do as a 
young tearaway, making no connections be- 
tween then and now. 
| We got weary of requests to comment on 
| endless research proposals on vandalism and 
made a pact one day with others in the business, 


Perceived | 


Caster | 


what on ` 


that in no circumstances would we bless any | 


project which was not built around action. We 
thought that, whatever else they did about the 
level of vandalism, plans to involve the young of 
different ages (with strictly no mention of anti- 
vandal aims) in adventure play projects, city 
farms, car workshops and stock car racing or 
community service schemes would at least 
benefit someone. 

It’s a social fact that for every ten citizens you 
can enrol in a shorthved local watch scheme, 
there is just one with the mventive imagmation 
to engage others in a creative venture. The 
tragedy ıs that these precious people are not 
the ones who know the ropes when it comes to 

, cadging money from funding bodies: ther 
talents are different and much rarer. I’ve met 
people whose lives have been transformed by 
chance involvement in such projects, whether 
at the miuatng or doing ends. But I never met 
anyone, except the researchers, who got any- 
thing out of an anu-vandal project. 
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But trade unions can relax in the earn 
that these few examples of the Thatcher is 
in action are unlikely to be duplicated in = rge 
numbers. Although the government and Ci 
could decide to relax substantially constraints 
on ESOPs in order to give them a boost, in 50 
doing they might simply replicate US expert: | 
ence and end up giving large corporations yet 
another means of obtaining dubious financing 
(American regulators now regard ESOPs in the | 
same light as junk bonds). As employee share 
ownership in general has had far less influence 
on industrial relations than anti-union legis- 
lation, it would be surprising if the government 
followed this path. 

Wider share ownership is now largely depen- | 
dent on the remaining privatisations—electn- 
city, British Rail and British Coal—but only 


general election. And with continuing high inte- 


stagnation in the housing market, there iel 
fears that future equity sales may be under- | 
subscribed by the public. There’s simply less | 
money around, : 

One way or another the “great shares exper- | 


iment” is running into the ground with 
to show for all the hype. ert 
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E m me increases of 4.8 per 


a a ig almos! twice as well, at 
‘ot vest rth 
ym ote emed to support the much- 


a oy theory, which holds 
fe 4 fom rising hving standards 
bene gnomic performance is cru- 

ye nel ent anti-poverty measures. 
| the vigilance of the House of 
mmittee on social services, 
rs peen found. The committee 
i ett y about the Department of 
iP oh un 5 decision to change the way in 
fsa was measured, as the depart- 
o assess the fortunes of the 
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overt! 
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£ rected data shows that the lowest 10 
| n fact hada real increase, after housing 
P” ust 2.6 per cent, not 8.4 per cent. As 
ites report notes: “Far from this 
"experiencing the largest percentage 
ese N living standards, they have now 
- found to have had an increase over the 
1981-85 of only half the average increase 
apenenced by the total population.” (The new 
sergeincrease was 5. 4 per cent. ) 

The match between the poverty lobby and 
te DSS, seemingly over, is now into extra 
nv Itcould serve to re-open the debate about 
penty and raises crucial questions about the 
eof the state. As Frank Field, the commit- 
weschairman, said: “There is no hidden hand 
protect the poorest in our community unless 
wersand government decide to do so.” 

Now another debate should open, about the 
negnty of official statistics. The mistake now 
marthed was a genuine one, but the debate 


ah tne 
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We ; 
rara ii sinking feeling 
ene engine from a town 
mules away came wailing 
down our lane. Someone was in 
real trouble. It tumed out to be a 
thatched roof fire in a nearby vill- 
age, Lindsey, a heartbreak for the 
people living there. But it could 
have been worse. Station officer 
Terry Baker said “We've saved a 
large proportion of the occupiers’ 
goods, helped by their own efforts 
and those of neighbours.” Farmers 
used their tractors to take furniture over the 
fields to a bam for storage and “other neigh- 
bours helped collect smaller items”. 

I was reminded of some famous words from 
Kropotkin, rejecting the notion that we should 
simply love our neighbour. He complained that 
“to reduce animal sociability to love and sympa- 
thy means to reduce its generality and its im- 
portance, just as human ethics based upon love 
and personal sympathy have only contributed to 
narrow the comprehension of the moral feelings 
as a whole. It is not love of my neigh- 
bour—whom I often do not know at all—which 
induces me to seize a pail of water and to rush 
towards his house when ] see it on fire; it is a far 
wider, even though more vague, feeling of 
solidarity and sociability which moves me.” 


doit poverty has been dogged in recent years 
Ncontroversy over measurement. The select 
‘onmuttee itself has had a running battle with 
DSS on this question, and much of its report 
mans polite requests to the government to 
kesent proper data. 
f hae often n recent years, official statistics 
been called into question by the opposition 
iia T groups. When government presents 
k ES and new methodologies the res- 
wi em to be to scale down the size of the 
time under scrutiny. Should not of- 
beh His of this kind be the property of 
i Mette and not just the plaything 
vy 5 880, the argument was accepted that 
iyi, ’adcasting was too important to be run 
iy „o yEMmment itself. Similarly, should not 
he sdy i measunng key developments be 
ti a w hands of a public body similar to the 
sin charged with reporting to the nation? 
ne *dy would measure and monitor, 
k= and publish. Of course government, 
gT large organisation, needs its own stat- 
ul its admunetrauve political require- 
bt ate not always the same as those of 
lacy as a whole 
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| Press). 

| There's a key message here, rejecting that 

| two-faced Christian notion of love (busily mak- 

| ing mischief in societies like Northern Ireland 
and South Africa) in favour of ordinary solidar- 


do people have thatched roofs in the first place? 
Of the half-dozen reasons, we can begin with 
the last. Grasses in their endless forms are the 
most widely-used building materials in the 
world. Secondly, their production relies on 
nothing more than the natural process of photo- 
synthesis. Thirdly, their use provides the best 
| possible kind of insulation: thatched houses are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
Fourthly, the renovation of thatched roofs is a 
truly rural way of providing employment for a 
few young people who would otherwise be out 
| of work: it is labour-intensive and eco-friendly. 
Fifthly and sixthly, it is the roofing that hi- 
| story blesses. Since we have moved into the 
phase of canonising the past the idea has grown 
that uf you buy or inherit a thatched house, you 
have an obligation to go on thatching. We are 
actually surrounded by houses where the pitch 
of the roof and the height of the chimneys 


DR 


(Mutual Aid: a factor of evolution, Freedom | 
| Kingsbury, in the northern suburbs of London, 


ity. But there is a more prosaic question. Why | 


| tionally beautiful: exquisite roofs with elaborate 


indicate that they used to be 
thatched. And people have said to 
me seriously that they couldn't 
sleep under any other kind of roof. 

Getting hold of a thatcher is an 
endless topic, as is keeping him on 
one particular job, and the durabil- 
ity of his materials, as some last 
longer than others. There are Nor- 
folk reeds, grown coastally, but 
inland too, and long-stalk wheat- 
straw which nowadays has to be 
purposely grown and harvested to 
recover it intact. The materials, in fact, often 
come not from East Anglia but from eastern 
Europe, by way of Ipswich. 

There's a queue of customers and a legendry 
of horror stories. The results are often sensa- 


decoration held in place by broches of hazel 
twigs, and with chicken-wire to stop the birds 
making havoc of the eaves. But there are cease- 
less dilemmas in trying to do the right thing. 
The dry, hot spring has coincided with 15 
thatched roof fires in Suffolk this year and our 
local fire chief says that the commonest causes 
are sparks from garden bonfires or from chim- 
neys. He urges dwellers to have a hosepipe 
ready, connected to the domestic water supply. 

We should have learned from Emest 
Trowbridge. He was an architect active in 


in the years after the first world war. There he 
sought to use what he described as “scientific 
old English construction” with houses built and 
clad in elm and covered with thatch. 

You can see them today, surviving in Stag 
Lane, Buck Lane and Slough Lane, Kingsbury. 
Wnting to the Minister of Health in 1919 about 
the new legislation for the “Housing of the 
Working Classes”, Trowbridge explained that 
in the “irreducible minimum house”, the ancient 
ways were best, if tenants could be induced to 
do much for themselves. 

Thatch could be rendered fire-resistant, he 
said, by liming or chemical spraying, but the 
Sage of Kingsbury had a trump card up his | 
sleeve: “In addition to an air-tight fire-resisting 
timber roof, there is embedded in the ridge of 
the roof a water sprinkler, which ts controlled 
from the exterior at ground level. By this 
means, in case of alarm, the entire surface of | 
the roof can be flooded in less than half a 
minute.” I wonder why the new generation of | 
country folk took no notice. Maybe they just 
relied on solidanty, without this elementary | 


| technical back-up? 
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endless topic, as 1s keeping him on 
one particular job. and the durabil- 
ity of his matenals, as some last 
longer than others. There are Nor- 
folk reeds, grown coastally, but 
inland too, and long-stalk wheat- 
straw which nowadays has to be 
purposely grown and harvested to 
recover it intact. The materials. in fact, often 
come not from East Anglia but from eastern 
Europe, by way of Ipswich. 

There's a queue of customers and a legendry 
ot horror stories. The results are often sensa- 
tionally beautiful: exquisite roofs with elaborate 
decoration held in place by broches of hazel 
twigs. and with chicken-wire to stop the birds 
making havoc of the eaves. But there are cease- 
less dilemmas in trying to do the right thing. 
The dry, hot spmng has coincided with 15 


thatched roof fires in Suffolk this year and our | 
local fire chef says that the commonest causes | 


ate sparks from garden bonfires or from chim- 
neys. He urges dwellers to have a hosepipe 


thatched. And people have said to | 


Getting hold of a thatcher is an | 


ready, connected to the domestic water supply. | 


We should have learned from Ernest 
Trowbndge. He was an architect active in 
Kingsbury, in the northern suburbs of London, 
m the years after the first world war. There he 
sought to use what he described as “scientific 
old Engilish construction” with houses built and 
clad in elm and covered with thatch. 

You can see them today, surviving in Stag 
Lane, Buck Lane and Slough Lane, Kingsbury. 
Wnting to the Minister of Health in 1919 about 
the new legislation for the “Housing of the 
Working Classes”, Trowbridge explained that 
in the “irreducible minimum house”, the ancient 
ways were best, if tenants could be induced to 
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definitive unifying power; it depends upon the 
instinct of self-preservation of society itself; the 
latent external crisis enables it to get the upper 
hand in internal crises... All forms of govem- 
ment have this in common: each possesses 
more power than ts required by the given con- 
ditions; in fact this excess in the capacity for 
making dispositions ıs actually what we under 
stand by political power. The measure of this 
excess which cannot, of course, be computed 
precisely, represents the exact chfference be 
tween administration and government.” 

Buber called this excess the “political 
surplus”, and this msight 1s worth more than 
you can keam from half-a-dozen professors of 
politics or from the memours of cabmet mmn- 
isters. He observed that “the pohtical pnnciple 
is always stronger in relation to the social prn- 
ciple than the given conditions require. The 
result is a contnous dimmution m social sponta- 
neity.” 

This is just the observation that shocked 
westem visitors bring back from Romana. All 
totalitanan regimes try to destroy every social 
institution they cannot themselves dommate. 
From Hitler and Stalin to the latest local tyrant 
anywhere. they all msist that the community | 
should express itself through the Leader or the | 
Party or not at all. The real measure of the 
health of a society could be expressed as its | 
community quohent, which I would define in 
words borrowed from Kropotkin as “the high- 
est development of voluntary association in all 
its aspects, in all possible degrees, for all ma- 
ginable aims: ever changing, ever modified 
associations which carry in themselves the ele- 
ments of their durability and constantly assume 
new forms which answer best to the multiple 
aspirations of all.” 

pi 
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neighbourhoods. l 
The second, absorbing book is The Hidden 


Musicians: music-making in an English town by 
Ruth Finnegan (Cambridge). She's an anthro- 
pologst from the Open University, So the place 
she describes is Miltcn Keynes, but could be 
anywhere. The immense advantage of her eth- 
nographic approach is that she refrains from 
value classifications of music. Salvation Army 
bands, the Sherwood Sinfonia, the Morris men, 
families dressing up for the Country and We- 
stern night, church choirs and a hundred rock 
and pop groups are all music, and when you 
think of the people hinng venues, drawing up 
programmes, ferrying their children te 
rehearsals and carting equipment around, let 
alone packing the audiences, you realise that 
anywhere a hitherto unrecorded proportion o 
the population is directly involved in the activity 
of music-making. 

Professor Finnegan manages to sweep aside 
endless assumptions: the sociologists’ preoccu 
pation with class, the distinctions between ama 
teur and professional and, above all, ideas abou 
musical exclusiveness. The same busy per 
formers can find themselves in a brass band on 
might, in a symphony orchestra another, and i 
an ad hoc jazz group on Fridays. This is th 
fluidity of involvement in changing communitie 
that attracted Buber and Kropotkin. It’s grea 
to think that an element of the communit 
quotient of any society, east or west, can b 
measured by the crowd of young people, end 
lessly practising for their big performance in 
local pub under the self-deprecating grou 
names they choose lke Typical Shit. Ruth Fin 
negan lists hundreds. This is the backhande 
way in which shared enthusiasms hold commu 
ntes together. 
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His words came to life for me, | 
unexpectedly, in two new books, 
neither likely to make headhnes. | 
The first is Enterprising Neigh- 
hours: the development of the | 
Community Association move- | 
ment in Britain (ed. Raymond 
Clarke and published at £8 by 
NFCO, 8/9 Upper Street, London 
N1 OPQ). This traces 60 years of 
effort to establish community | 
associations as voluntary, 
democratic all-embracing bodies 
able to be unifying influences in every locality. 
David Donnison’s foreword stresses that this 
topic is on all political agendas with Conservat- 
ives “bent on giving schools and housing to 
community groups, partly as a way of breaking 
up the opposition’s power base” and Labour 
councils seeking to decentralise power to 
neighbourhoods. l 

The second, absorbing book is The Hidden 
Musicians: music-making in an English town by 
Ruth Finnegan (Cambridge). She's an anthro- 
pologist from the Open University, so the place 
she describes is Miltcn Keynes, but could be 
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famibes dressing up for the Country and We- 
stern night. church choirs and a hundred rock 
and pop groups are all music, and when you 
think of the people hinng venues, drawing up 
programmes, ferrying their children to 
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the population is directly involved in the activity 
of music-making. 

Professor Finnegan manages to sweep aside 
endless assumptions: the sociologists’ preoccu- 
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teur and professional and, above all, ideas about 
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Jumbo landscapes 


Colin Ward 


tween strangers which might qualify as safe sex 
repartee: “Is that coconut fibre?” (in a mat- 
tress) “Uhu”; “Only honey sweetened?” 
“Mmm”. The skin tone is white, the age thirty- 
something, the gender largely irrelevant. A 
brand new conservatism was best exhibited by 
the Civic Trust, devoted to cleaning up fine 
British towns. Areas are evaluated in terms of 
the smartness of their preservation, which 
| could be accomplished in Ancient, Georgian or 
Victorian fashion; nothing else. In addition, they 
will trace your family history. They are also 
dedicated to clearing the country of graffiti, on 
the dubious premise that this is more of an 
eyesore than pedestrian shopping malls. 

Ideas and discussion were confined to the 
basement, where most of the serious matters 
were broached. Significantly, these events 
were sparsely attended, and radicals were 
muted. While many speakers went as far as to 
admit they were “rather angered” at what was 
going on upstairs, most seemed to have diluted 
their lines to avoid offence. There was much 
talk of “our” kids, and “our” responsibilities. 
Greenism was touted as a new form of pride in 
possession, with much hearty thigh-slapping 
camaraderie around an assumption of enlighten- 
ment. A traditional Englishness crept into the 
language. Our attitude to the Third World was 
deemed “a bit of cheek” or just “crazy”. We 
were urged to “squeal” on companies filling our 
rivers with waste: the Wodehousian spirit that 
just wants to see fair play. 

Stalemate was often reached when discus- 
sions turned to political action. “We” all know 


_ Wewere invited to “squeal” on 
companies filling our rivers with 
waste: the Wodehousian spirit that 
just wants to see fair play 


what we want done, and “we” intend to do it, 
but are maybe too ecstatically in awe of those 
newly-revived concepts: personal morality, 
trust, promises, hope, positive thinking and 
Dunkirk spirit. A bogus d.i.yism creeps in too, 
with drafted letters ready to send your MP can 
be altered to suit personal requirements, and 
houses that can be built from scratch, froma kit. 
This ethos of self-help ignores the question of 
who really has power, and not many of those 
who do were present here. 
The exhibition begged as many questions as 
it answered. When self-determination, that old 
left buzz word, collapses meekly into “me gene- 
ration” piety, how much can individuals do on 
their own? That a newly defined version of 
politics is sprawling into the mainstream is 
surely some sign of progress, as the politics of 
everyday life comes alive. But is this just anew 
guse for a traditional range of British res- 
ponses, based, as usual, on higher sensitivities, 
stout common sense or simply the power of the 
cheque book? 


No train traveller forgets the first 
sight of Durham: the cathedral on 
its magnificent site, towering over 
the city. It’s the same in the op- 
posite kind of landscape. In the 
flatlands of East Anglia you know 
you're reaching Ely from miles 
away as the line curcumnavigates 
the cathedral on its island in the 
Fens. 

Reaching Colchester there’s the 
same sensation. The first thing 
you see is this great monument on 
the horizon. But it’s not a church: it’s the water 
tower. And it’s the town’s most important land- 
mark. The purpose of such towers of course is 
to store enough water high enough to give 
adequate pressure in the locality without res- 
orting to pumps. Everyone remembers at least 
one with affection, even the modest modem 
precast concrete kind, but people relish most 
those dressed up to took like something else: 
castles, church towers, a Big Ben look-alike, an 
Italian campanile. The last two types were 
particularly suitable because of the bulge at the 
top of the tower. 

My own favourites are the pair at Thorpe- 
ness on the Suffolk coast. One is dressed as a 
Norman gateway with two cottages beneath the 
concealed tank. The other is more spectacular. 
It consists of a neat cottage standing 100 feet in 
the air. Beneath it, the supporting structure is 
clad in the local weatherboarding to form a 
house whose first occupant gave it the name 
which has stuck, the House in the Clouds. 

The one in Colchester was christened Jumbo 
by the Rev John Irvine, even before it was built. 
(The name was that of the huge elephant which 
the London Zoo had sold, to a chorus of pro- 
tests, to the American circus-owner P T Bar- 
num.) Mr Irvine had learned to his alarm that 
the second largest water tower in England was 
to be built 16 feet from the back of his rectory 
and that it would carry, 85 feet above his head, a 
cast-iron tank designed to hold 230,000 gallons 
of water. Out of deference to him the site was 
moved to 60 feet away, though he still comp- 
lained that there would be “painful reverbera- 
tions” from the church bells. 

Jumbo turned out to be one of those great 
monuments to the last century’s civic pride and 
local enterprise which are a standing rebuke to 
modern centralising politicians. As the nick- 
name implies, it stands at the top of Balkerne 
Hill on four vast legs of brickwork culminating in 
huge round arches, topped with Italianate ar- 
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and surmounted by ch Visible 
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buildings and spaces È 
you get a Piranesi eki bal: 
monumental grandeur. 

People have said 
ought to write a boo! 
towers, and I have : 
that to be worthy T Ee 
you should be a photographer an 
note every one you see in the travels 2 
lifetime. I was relieved to learn last year that 4 
has, ın fact, been done. Bernd and Hilda Be 
cher's Water Towers (Harvard) presents 200 of 
them, photographed over 25 years. As their 
book costs £40, I haven't seen it and can’t tell 
you if it includes the House in the Clouds or 
Jumbo. But the idea is great, and indeed topical, 
as we think back to the great 19th century 
struggle of unsung engineers to provide their 
citizens, as a matter of ordinary social morality, 
with a plentiful supply of water which was pure 
and cheap at the turn ofa tap. 

The need for a tank on the top of the hill had 
been mooted since 1859, but the structure 
finally authorised in 1880 was designed by the 
young borough engineer, Charles Clegg. He 
proposed a circular tank of wrought iron, but 
the great sanitary reformer Sir Robert Rawiin- 
son, chief engineer to the Local Government 
Board, urged him to change to a square tank of 
cast iron. This made it too complex for Arthur 
Mumford of the local Culver Street Ironworks 
(it was taken for granted that local labour would 
be used) so he subcontracted the manufacture 
to a Newcastle firm who delivered it by sea t0 
Colchester’s dock at Hythe. 

Finally, in 1883, Sir Robert Robertson tol 
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flatlands of East Anglia you know 
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away as the line circumnavigates 
the cathedral on its island in the 
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Reaching Colchester there s the 
same sensation. The first thing 
you see is this great monument on- 
the horizon. But it’s not a church: it's the water 
tower. And it’s the town's most important land- 
mark. The purpose of such towers of course IS 
to store enough water high enough to give 
adequate pressure in the locahty without res- 
orting to pumps. Everyone remembers at least 
one with affection, even 
precast concrete kind, but people relish most 
those dressed up to look like something else: 
castles, church towers, a Big Ben look-alike. an 
Italian campanile. The last two types were 
particularly suitable because of the bulge at the 
top of the tower. 

My own favourites are the pair at Thorpe 
ness on the Suffolk coast. One is dressed as a 
Norman gateway with two cottages beneath the 
concealed tank. The other is more spectacular 
It consists of a neat cottage standing 100 feet m 
the air. Beneath it, the supporting structure ts 
clad in the local weatherboarding to form a 
house whose first occupant gave it the name 
which has stuck, the House in the Clouds. 

The one in Colchester was chnstened Jumbo 
by the Rev John Irvine, even before it was buit. 
(The name was that of the huge elephant which 
the London Zoo had sold, to a chorus of pro- 
tests, to the Amencan circus-owner P T Bar 
num.) Mr Irvine had learned to his alarm that 
the second largest water tower in England was 
to be built 16 feet from the back of his rectory 
and that it would carry, 85 feet above his head, a 
cast-iron tank designed to hold 230,000 gallons 
of water. Out of deference to him the site was 
moved to 60 feet away, though he stil comp- 


: tons” from the church bells. 

Jumbo tumed out to be one of those great 
monuments to the last century's civic pride and 
bacal enterpnse which are a standing rebuke to 
mudem centrahsing politicians. As the nick- 
name unples, st stands at the top of Balkerne 
Hil un four vast legs of brickwork culminating in 
huge round arches, topped with Itakanate ar- 
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ats oF in question, a married woman, 
fhe ee years caring for her handicapped 
Laie death she began work as a hospital 
$ r assistant but left after a week. That 
E. tember 1988, just before new contri- 
i rules effectively barred ex-long-term ca- 
3 a m unemployment benefit. The adjudica- 
pe however, disqualified her for bene- 


Beer, 
seks on the grounds that she had left 


intanly without just cause. 
Fre Ballymena appeal tnbunal endorsed that 
peision, but the commissioner disagrees. The 


bunal, he says, ignored relevant factors in 


piding whether the claimant had good cause | 


raving the job and, if not, for how long she 
gould be disqualified. One such factor was the 


gssibility of hardship. The maximum qualifica- | 


jon period was raised from six to 26 weeks 
ktween 1986 and 1983, but it can be as short as 
meday. In deciding the appropriate period, the 
commissioner says, the effect on the claimant 
must be taken into account. This is certainly not 
|e existing practice. More often than not, the 
faximum disqualification is imposed. The risk 
iftardstup is not treated as a mitigating factor. 
Another relevant factor noted by the com- 


tussioner is the need to allow a person to take 
a unfamiliar job and leave after a trial penod 


without incurring a penalty. This, he points out, | 


5a statutory nght under last year’s social 
Xcunty act, but only where the person has 
Sayed in the job at least six weeks. But if 
Someone leaves sooner, the tnial period con- 
[cept should at least be considered. 
Finally, the commissioner dismisses the no- 
ton that adjudication officers have an “unfet- 
tered discretion” in fixing the disqualification 
nod. He urges that guidelines should be 
‘sued to help in achieving uniformity of 
tecision-making “which is absolutely essen- 
å. particularly now in view of the serious 
nsequences of a long disqualification”, 
That is not a new idea. The British chief 


>» we 


w ot providing it. Perhaps he will think again 
@er oarunssioner McNally’s comments, 
Tony Lynes 
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“udication officer has referred to the need for | 
h guidance in his annual reports, but cited | 
% officers’ “unfettered discretion” as a Teason | 
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Ben’s bike 


Colin Ward 


One of the fringe benefits of living 
Ina small place is that, if you value 
your reputation, you cannot be- 
have dishonourably to neighbours. 
Some people resent the tyranny of 
Opinion, feanng that it is in 
tifling kind of moral censor- | 


r 


factas 


thers fee} strong enough to 
ignore the disapproval of those 
they meet every week. But there | 
does exist a code of behaviour, | 
based on simple notions of fair- | 
ness, that people transgress at the 
price of having it held against them for a life- 
time. 

We have one neighbour who has declined to 
have any dealings witha local garage because he 
felt unfairly treated in 1956. Forgotten by 
everyone else, that was the year of the Suez 
invasion when petrol was temporarily rationed, 
and he is convinced that he was discriminated 
against in the share-out. One year another 
neighbour had his ewes impregnated by a local 
farmer's tup, and fell into dispute over the 
ownership of a particularly desirable ram lamb. 
Farmer and ram are both now long dead. but the 
sense of outrage lives on. 

People do have soundly based ideas of how 
we should behave to each other, and one of the 
differences between living n a big place and a 
small village ts that you would be foolish to 
nore the moral disapprobation that follows 
actions that contradict ordinary notions of what | 
is and what is not fair. This is why the story of 
Ben's bike 1s likely to be held against people for 
along ume. 

Ben is a 10 vear old in the next village from | 
ours, a second son. His parents’ income is low 
and insecure, but like everyone else, they are 
determined that he should have every delight | 
that could be provided. For his birthday they | 
got hima racer bike costing about £100. He was | 
nding it around the recreation field in the village | 
when a girl asked him for a nde. She too rode it | 
around and, unfortunately, left it in the gateway | 
tothe field. 

Then a young man, passing by in his father’s 
car, drove over Ben's bike. It was ruined. Any 
possible repairs would cost more than the pnce 
of a new one. Ben's parents approached both | 
the owner of the car and the parents of the girl | 
who had been nding the bike. The car owner 
was sympathetic. The last thing he wanted to 
do was to lose the No Claims bonus on ai 


insurance policy, but he was willing to meet half 
the cost of a new bike so long as the girl's 


parents would pay the rest. | 
But the other parents had a different view. | 


27 


First they claimed that it wasi 
their daughter who had left ti 
bike in that vulnerable positio 
After that they claimed that an 
way, as Ben had given her permi 
sion to nde his bike, no respons 
bility fell on them. 

Ben's family are in an odiou 
position, faced with the offer of on 
ex gratia payment, depender 
upon another, which has bee 
denied. | can remember a faintl 
sumular minor tragedy with our ow 
Ben many years ago. 

Our Ben had a bike called Pixie and he ever 
made up songs about her. One day in the park 
Pixie was abducted by little local bruisers anc 
was never seen again. 

Friends stepped in and did an instant paint job 
ona slightly better bike that had worked its way 
through several children. But the loca! Ben has 
unhappily discovered that the adult world is only 
too ready to disclaim obvious obligations. The 
lesson he has learned in the bikeless weeks 1s 
that you can’t trust anyone. 

The episode leaves a nasty taste. Moralists 
like me are ready to explain that it belongs to an 
era when politicians are anxious to proclaim that 
the community doesn’t exist, only individuals 
and families. Was Ben wrong to allow someone 
else to nde his bike? And if he was wrong, 
wasn't his an error of generosity to be app- 
lauded rather than penalised? Or do we really | 
want to rear a generation of selfish individual- | 
ists? | 

It isn't anyone's fault that the ordinary joy of a 
child's bicycle is now so expensive to provide, | 
least of all the child's. Ben isn't responsible for | 
the fact that what used to be cheap and durable 
and handed-on is now a costly, fragile and vul- 
nerable consumer product. I do think that in a 
small place in the past any similar loss would 
have been contained within an envelope of local 
solidarity, simply because the other people un- 
wittingly involved would have gritted their 
teeth and paid up, if only to avoid the dis- | 
approval of neighbours. | 

I'm also sure that if they didn't, the village 
would have shamed them by subbing up the 
replacement cash anyway. My own donation is 
in the cause of social anthropology. I'm inter- 
ested in the inevitable future encounters among 
the adults involved. Will they pretend that the 
episode never happened? Or will they be 
obliged to learn that the principle that Fair's Fair 
still applies and that to choose to behave shabb- 
ily is to forget that small places have long | 
memones? 
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their daughter who had left the 
bike in that vulnerable position. 
After that they claimed that any- 
way. as Ben had given her permis- 
sion to ride his bike, no respons. 
bility fell on them. 
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generated through consultancy will be ploughed 

hack into the council's own childcare program- 

me. Which hopes eventually to be self-financing. 

The aim, says Jackie Dowdy, manager of the 
untialive, ts to help develop a whole range of 
childcare choices for local parents with a good 
supply of employer-subsidised placements. 

I is an ambitious and imaginative way of 
bringing in pnvate money from more prosper- 
ous areas. But Dowdy concedes that there are 

| drawbacks to this approach. “Our model 
doesn't address the very low paid or single 

| parents because we can only provide a very 

| limited number of free places which doesn't 
match the need.” 

If the North Tyneside model takes off, local 
authorities could find themselves in direct com- 
petition with one another as well as with private 
companies. This is not something that worries 
Stewart Pickering, joint managing director of 
Kids Unlimited, a private nursery management 
company that runs nurseries for companies like 
Midland Bank, the Body Shop and Amnesty 
International. “There’s more demand than all 
the companies can supply.” 

Kids Unlimited is thriving. It is the largest 
private management company in the UK with 
seven nurseries so far and expectations of 
opening another 12 during the coming year. But 
Pickering believes that competition is healthy 
and maintains quality. Even so, he Says, “ 
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Ariels, squarials... 


basically feel we shouldn’t exist: the state should 
be providing childcare. I think the government 
has copped out: it’s throwing the problem at the 
companies and they are having to do something 
because of their recruitment problems.” 

Many of the childcare services may be excel- 
lent—but providing little islands of provision 
can never be an answer to a social and public 
need. And relying on the development of child- 
care as an employment perk cannot offer a 
service to everyone who needs it. “When we're 
operating nurseries for companies, we have to 
go with the policies that they state. If they want 
to prioritise certain grades of staff then we work 
with those policies.” 

If employers are to fund and develop child- 
care, services will proceed in a piecemeal way. 
Kids Unlimited is a private company and res- 
ponds to where the market is. “It’s very identi- 


fiable,” says Pickering. “It is fragmented in the | passing all those back gardens on the estates, 
saw them as a sign that the undeserving poor 
were living in luxury at them expense. 


north and incredibly active just south of Lon- 
don.” And a study by Working for Childcare, 
the first organisation to offer consultancy in the 


Colin Ward 


If there are readers out there who 
can remember the late 20s and 
early 30s, they will confirm that a 
great environmental debate of 
those days concerned what were 
known as wireless aerials. Radio 
reception depended on a wire 
running up the wall and extending 
as far as possible down the back- 
yard or garden, way above the 
level of the clothes line and 
anchored to a post or pole. 

It was believed that the higher 
and longer the aerial, the better your radio 
reception. Whole industnes were given a side- 
line in catering for this need, and in the nght 
kind of installation. Flagpoles left over from the 
first world war were brought back into use: it 
saved a lot of risk to life and limb if the aerial 
could be raised from ground level like a Union 
Jack. 

The pottery trade branched out into making 
insulators out of a material called “electrical 
porcelain”. These were pretty little objects to 
protect users from shocks and lightning. 
smoothly shaped to take the wires in two round 
holes. They were like maquettes for big works 
that tumed up later from Moore or Hepworth, 
and you can find them at antique fairs among the 
old cocoa tins and bedside lamps. 

Moralists deplored aenals, seeing them as 
blots on the skyline, indictators of our growing 
dependence on outside stimulauon, and of vul- 
gar emulation between neighbours. Councils 
warmed their tenants that on no account were 
wireless aerials to be erected without prior 
permission. Rail commuters from the suburbs, 


By the 1950s they had all disappeared, but 


UK, confirms this. were now replaced by the forest of television 
For the future, says campaigner Delyth Mor- | aenals sprouting from roofs. All the same envi- 
gan, “we need a government that is pre- | ronmental objections came up again, and the 
| pared to invest in childcare through local | same severe warnings from councils to tenants, 
| authorities, and that willinsist that they draw up | as well as the same manifestations of class 
| local childcare plans in association with | hatred. A new set of specialist industries arose, 
employers and local voluntary organisations." | providing TV reception from one aerial for 
The rest of Europe can guide us. In Scandina- | blocks of flats, or even for whole areas on 
via, says Peter Moss, “the whole assumptionis | estates. Aerials, except in places where 
dilferent. They think about what the children | geography denied easy reception, began to 
need—whether their parents are working or | come indoors. The whole issue died away for a 
not. They invest public money to support high- | second time. The visual evidence that some of 
quality services for all children. Denmark | us were soporifically sitting in front of the telly, 
spends five to six times the same amount per | instead of teing up and doing great works like 
ajata un children under 5 as we do. They don’t | our enitics, had disappeared. 
pect local authonties to scrabble around try- Some new evidence of the depravity of 


the advent of satellite broadcast- 
ing. We hate the press moguls be- 
hind it, so we have to despise the 
fellow citizens who adom their 
houses with the 60cm diameter 
Sky TV receiving dishes. Counting 
them is an innocent competition if 
you have to take children ona train 
journey, but the environmenta 
guardians are bent on discounting 
them. The Hampstead Garden Su- 
burb Trust has forbidden them. 
And true to the whole history of 
restrictions on what council tenants may do, the 
London Borough of Sutton has declared that 
they are “unsightly and dangerous” and says it 
will evict any tenant refusing to comply with the 
council ban. My advice to a new tenant whose 
neighbour has exercised the “right to buy” is to 
doa deal to put up the disc next door. 

The new flurry of disapproval is because of 
the amival last month of Sky's rival, British 
Satellite Broadcasting, and its “squarials”. 
Another London planning department told the 
magazine Building Design that “we're waiting 
for the onslaught”, and explained that under 
current rules, householders are permitted a 
single receiving dish on their homes—but a 
second would require planning permission. 

I keep watching out for a squarial but haven’t 
see one yet. It's just like the story of the angry 
lady who complained about the nude bathing. 
But could she actually see it? Yes, if she stood 
on a chair and used her binoculars out of the 
attic window. 

But meanwhile the cable TV firms that never 
quite made it in the early years as carriers of the 
earthbound variety, and who lost out to the 
satellite speculators in the battle for new chan- 
nels, have made a quiet liaison with them. They 
claim that their cables pass 12 million homes 
and a third of a million receive TV that way. 

It's a big disappointment for moralists. They 
won't be able to complain that others are putting 
up unsightly and dangerous equipment to re- 
ceive programmes they haven’t seen and don’t 
approve of. All that meretricious junk will be 
creeping in unnoticed, just like all the other 
things we hear and see. 

The real lesson of the whole public debate is 
that we British have an unerring habit of choos- 
ing trivial issues to argue over, most of them 
constructed around snobbery and taste. We 
feel happier with them than with the discussion 
of genuine dilemmas and perils. As Maureen 
Lipman might have said in a Telecom aq 
“Aenals, squanals, who cares, so long as he 


s bob or two acting as consultants.” | others had to arrive, and of course it did so with 
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It there are readers out there who 
can remember the late 20s and 
early 30s, they will confirm that a 
great environmental debate of 
those days concerned what were 
known as wireless aerials. Radio 
reception depended on a wire 
running up the wall and extending 
as far as possible down the back- 
yard or garden, way above the 
level of the clothes line and 
anchored to a post or pole. 

It was believed that the higher 
and longer the aerial, the better 
reception. Whole industries were given a side- 
line in catering for this need, and in the right 
kind of installation. Flagpoles left over from the 
first world war were brought back into use: it 
saved a lot of risk to life and limb if the aerial 
could be raised from ground level like a Union 
Jack. 

The pottery trade branched out into making 
insulators out of a material called “electrical 
porcelain”. These were pretty little objects to 
protect users from shocks and lightning, 
smoothly shaped to take the wires in two round 
holes. They were like maquettes for big works 
that turned up later from Moore or Hepworth, 
and you can find them at antique fairs among the 
old cocoa tins and bedside lamps. 

Moralists deplored aerials, seeing them as 
blots on the skyline, indictators of our growing 
dependence on outside stimulation, and of vul- 
gar emulation between neighbours. Councils 
warned their tenants that on no account were 
wireless aerials to be erected without pnor 
permission. Rail commuters from the suburbs, 
passing all those back gardens on the estates, 
saw them as a sign that the undeserving poor 
were living in luxury at their expense. 

By the 1950s they had all disappeared, but 
were now replaced by the forest of television 
aerials sprouting from roofs. All the same envi- 
ronmental objections came up again, and the 
same severe warnings from councils to tenants, 
as well as the same manifestations of class 
hatred. A new set of specialist industries arose, 
providing TV reception from one aerial for 
blocks of flats, or even for whole areas on 
estates. Aerials, except in places where 
geography denied easy reception, began to 
come indoors. The whole issue died away for a 
second time. The visual evidence that some of 
us Were soponifically sitting in front of the telly, 
instead of teing up and doing great works like 
vur cntics, had disappeared. 

Some new evidence of the depravity of 
thers had to arnve, and of course it did so with 
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aveni of satellite broadcast- 
z, ‘ig hate the press moguls be- 
ie! 1t, SO we have to despise the 
Ow citizens who adorn their 
houses with the 60cm diameter 
he l'V receiving dishes, Counting 
em Is an innocent competition if 
you have to take children ona train 
journey, but the environmental 
guardians are bent on discounting 
them. The Hampstead Garden Su- 
burb Trust has forbidden them. 
And true to the whole history of 


your radio | restrictions on what council tenants may do, the 


London Borough of Sutton has declared that 
they are “unsightly and dangerous” and says it 
will evict any tenant refusing to comply with the 
council ban. My advice to a new tenant whose 
neighbour has exercised the “right to buy” is to 
doa deal to put up the disc next door. 

The new flurry of disapproval is because of 
the arrival last month of Sky's rival, British 
Satellite Broadcasting, and its “squarials”. 
Another London planning department told the 
magazine Building Design that “we're waiting 
for the onslaught”, and explained that under 
current rules, householders are permitted a 
single receiving dish on their homes—but a 
second would require planning permission. 

I keep watching out for a squarial but haven’t 
see one yet. It’s just like the story of the angry 
lady who complained about the nude bathing. 
But could she actually see it? Yes, if she stood 
on a chair and used her binoculars out of the 
attic window. 

But meanwhile the cable TV firms that never 
quite made it in the early years as carriers of the 
earthbound variety, and who lost out to the 
satellite speculators in the battle for new chan- 
nels, have made a quiet liaison with them. They 
claim that their cables pass 1⁄2 million homes 
and a third ofa million receive TV that way. 

It's a big disappointment for moralists. They 
won't be able to complain that others are putting 
up unsightly and dangerous equipment to re- 
ceive programmes they haven't seen and don't 
approve of. All that meretricious junk will be 
creeping in unnoticed, just like all the other 
things we hear and see. 

The real lesson of the whole public debate is 
that we British have an unerring habit of choos- 
ing trivial issues to argue over, most of them 
constructed around snobbery and taste. We 
feel happier with them than with the discussion 
of genuine dilemmas and perils. As Maureen 
Lipman might have said in a Telecom aq 
“Aerials, squarials, who cares, so long as hẹ 
loves his mother?” 
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On the rocks 


Colin Ward 


2 bald reason or another, I've 
peers in Brighton twice a 
I've = eld st 

Ted a different town. 
My first Brighton was the same 
shingle-beach, candy-floss winkle- 
stall mage as every other child’s. 
Then under the influence of Gra- 
ham Greene | Saw it as a seedy and 
sinister place with a strong under- 
tow of violence and villainy. 

Slowly I began to piece together 
a more realistic picture and to see 
that the seasonal nature of any resort town 
resulted in a stratum of poverty seldom 
acknowledged among local authorities domi- 
nated by the catering and hotel trades. I learned 
that even in the pre-war days of the seaside 
boom, and of the huge influx of spenders in 
excursion trains and coaches every bank holi- 
day weekend, Bnghton was a place of high 
unemployment (interestingly, the percentages 
were much the same in 1921, 1931 and 1981). 
extortionate slum landlords and very low 
wages. 

In the chmate of rising expectations, by the 
late 1950s Brighton's seediness was static, I 
remember staying in a cheap lodging there and 
picking up from the bedclothes that embarrass- 
ing infestation pediculosts crucis. The holiday 
business was beginning its long downward 
spiral. 

But strangely, or so it seemed to me, by the 
1970s Brighton was looking up. I attnbuted this 
to the influx of income brought by the higher 
education industry and to the fact that well-off 
people as well as frugal spenders were making 
Bnghton thei retirement home. I also felt that 
there must be a vast complex of service trades 
resulting from, and providing, purchasing 
power undermeath the visible economy. 

For one of the most enlightening conversa- 
tions I ever had was with the anthropologist 
Lisa Peattie. She told me of the puzzlement she 
felt on first visiting a Latin American city. There 
seemed to be no economic base to sustam the 
exploding population, but no-one looked ill- 
nourished and everyone was shod. Slowly she 
realised that outside the statistics there was an 
unmeasured economy providing sustenance for 
the unofficial population. 

l took her insight to Bnghton with me and 
perceived the town as one of those teeming 
coastal cities where people made a hving by 
taking in each other's washing. There was cer- 
tainly the same juxtaposition of affluence and 


poverty. There was the same busy proliferation | 


of small builders and, if not a skp in every 
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street, a Transit van full of second- 
hand timber and sanitary-ware. 
Not only in the Queens Park and 
Kemptown parts of East Brighton, 
but in all the streets between the 
Grand Parade and Queen’s Road, 
there were multitudes of small 
shops buying, selling and servicing 
everything, in low-rent, run-down 
premises. You could furnish a 
house there in 20 minutes, with 
another ten for haggling and load- 
ing the van. Friends confirmed that 
there was nowhere in Bntain where repair jobs 
were easier, whether rehandling a saucepan or 
a suitcase, or getting a secondhand sound- 
system or Suzuki. 

My new image of Bnghton was completed 
five years ago when I bought a booklet, Who 
Was Harry Cowley? \'d actually heard Harry 
Cowley speaking, in his bowler hat, at the time 
of the Bnghton Vigilantes just after the war. 
Their group located long-empty houses and 
installed homeless ex-service families. 1 re- 
member the whispering campaign that he had 
fascist connections. | learned from the booklet 
that in fact he had a history of battles against 
Mosley’s Brighton Blackshirts. 

QueenSpark, a local history publishing pro- 
ject, uncovered his life-story because every 
autobiography they collected mentioned him. 
Cowley was in fact a local direct-action populist 
hero of the kind that guarantee the success of 
community action in every barriada or favela of 
the poor world. His mother was a half crown-a- 
day washerwoman and as a boy he would take a 
pillow-shp to the hotel kitchens to collect 
yesterday’s bread for the family breakfast. Job- 
less when he came back from world war one, he 
organised the unemployed, running boxing 
matches in the Dome and concerts in the Grand 
Theatre to raise money. 

I was back in Brighton last week and it wasn’t 
exactly teeming. No-one was on the beach and | 
was the only diner in the cafe. The proprietor 
said that the holiday trade was deader than 
ever. The Building Societies Association con- 
ference was on at the Metropole, but “they're 
all on expenses and spend in the hotel, not the 
town.” But why were so many humble shops 
closed too? “Look,” he said, “if you're a French 
polisher or an upholsterer, say, you need dirt 
cheap overheads. The Uniform Business Rate 
is going to kill me off, let alone them.” 

Brighton’s invisible economy of gettmg by in 
the margins was the very model of Thatchente 
virtue: phuckily self-reliant, and feeding the 
family. Too bad she’s sunk it. 


Colin Ward 


For one reason or another, I've 
found myself in Brighton twice a 
decade all my life. And every time 
I've discovered a different town 
My first Brighton was the same 
shingle-beach, candy-floss winkle- 
stall image as every other child’s, 
Then under the influence of Gra- 
ham Greene I saw it asa seedy and 
sinister place with a strong under- 
tow of violence and villainy. 

Slowly I began to piece together 
a more realistic picture and to see 
that the seasonal nature of any resort town 
resulted in a stratum of poverty seldom 
acknowledged among loca! authorities domi- 
nated by the catering and hotel trades. I learned 
that even in the pre-war days of the seaside 
boom, and of the huge influx of spenders in 
excursion trains and coaches every bank holi- 
day weekend, Brighton was a place of high 
unemployment (interestingly, the percentages 
were much the same in 1921, 1931 and 1981), 


extortionate slum landlords and very low | 


wages. 

In the climate of rising expectations, by the 
late 1950s Brighton's seediness was static. I 
remember staying in a cheap lodging there and 
picking up from the bedclothes that embarrass- 
ing infestation pediculosts crucis. The hobday 
business was beginning its long downward 
spiral. 

But strangely, or so it seemed to me. by the 
1970s Brighton was looking up. I attnbuted this 
to the influx of income brought by the higher 
education industry and to the fact that well-off 
people as well as frugal spenders were making 
Brighton their retirement home. | also felt that 
there must be a vast complex of service trades 
resulting from, and providing, purchasing 
power undemeath the visible economy. 

For one of the most enlightening conversa- 
tions | ever had was with the anthropologist | 
Lisa Peattie. She told me of the puzzlement she | 
felt on first visiting a Latin American city. There | 
seemed to be no economic base to sustain the 
exploding population, but no-one looked ill- 
nourished and everyone was shod. Slowly she | 
realised that outside the statistics there was an | 


unmeasured economy providing sustenance for 
the unofficial population. 

l took ie aight to Brighton with me and 
perceived the town as one of those teeming 
coastal cities where people made a living by 
takang in each other's washing. There was cer- 
tantly the same juxtaposition of affiuence and | 
poverty. There was the same busy proliferation 
of unail builders and, if not a skip in every 


street, a Transit van full of second- 
hand timber and sanitary-ware. 
Not only in the Queens Park and | 
Kemptown parts of East Brighton, 
but in all the streets between the 
Grand Parade and Queen's Road, 
there were multitudes of small 
shops buying. selling and servicing 
everything, in low-rent, run-down 
premises. You could furnish a 
house there in 20 minutes, with 
another ten for haggling and load- 
ing the van. Friends confirmed that 
there was nowhere in Bntain where repair jobs 
were easier, whether rehandling a saucepan or 
a suitcase, or getting a secondhand sound- 
system or Suzuki. 

My new image of Bnghton was completed 
five years ago when I bought a booklet, Who 
Was Harry Cowley? I'd actually heard Harry 


| Cowley speaking, in his bowler hat. at the time 


of the Bnghton Vigilantes just after the war. 


| Their group located long-empty houses and 


installed homeless ex-service families. I re- 
member the whispenng campaign that he had 
fascist connections. Í learned from the booklet 
that in fact he had a history of battles against 
Mosley’s Brighton Blackshurts. 

QueenSpark. a local history publishing pro- 
ject. uncovered his life-story because every 
autobiography they collected mentioned him. 
Cowley was in fact a local direct-action populist 
hero of the kind that guarantee the success of 
community action in every barnada or favela of 
the poor world. His mother was a half crown-a- 
day washerwoman and as a boy he would take a 
pilow-skp to the hotel kitchens to collect 
yesterday's bread for the family breakfast. Job- 
tess when he came back from world war one, he 
organised the unemployed, running boxing 
matches in the Dome and concerts in the Grand 
Theatre to raise money. 

I was back in Bnghton last week and it wasn’t 
exactly teeming. No-one was on the beach and I 
was the only diner m the cafe. The proprietor 
said that the holiday trade was deader than 
ever. The Building Societies Association con- 
ference was on at the Metropole, but “they're 
all on expenses and spend in the hotel, not the 
town.” But why were so many humble shops 
closed too? “Look,” he said, “if you're a French 
polisher or an upholsterer, say, you need dirt 
cheap overheads. The Uniform Business Rate 
is going to kill me off, let alone them.” 

Bnghton’s mvisible economy of getting by in 
the margins was the very mode! of Thatchente 
virtue: pluckily self-reliant, and feeding the 
tamily. Too bad she’s sunk it. 
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Prosperous East Anglia, with an 
actual increase in its income ag a 
spin-off from the presence of 
American air force bases, has 
never been an easy place for ny. 
clear disarmament. Our local CND 
branch has had to work its way 
through every style of approach to 
arouse the interest of fellow- 
citizens. Leaflets in the streets and 
on doorsteps and coach trips to 
national demonstrations brought 
warm support from the tiny minor- 
ity of the convinced, and either total indiffe- 
rence or uncomprehending hostility from the 
overwhelming majority. f 

“My husband didn’t give his life in the second 
world war, Just so that you could invite the 
Russians in, "was the characteristic response of 
dear old ladies. Could the campaigners find a 
chink in the automatic armour? 

Jn another rural area, learning that Leo- 
minster District Council were building. on gov- 
ernment instructions, a nuclear bunker to pres- 
erve its administrative machine. the local peace 
groups produced the handsome and beautifully 
illustrated Bunker Book for Leominster about 
the district where they lived. Just the thing to 
appeal to the heritage-lovers, they thought. 
The message was that it would be such a pity if 
all this were to be destroyed in other people's 
military adventures. They planted it in all the 
shops and sent it to all councillors. One re- 
turned his copy, torn up. 

Down our way, as one member had a garden 
full of snowdrops, Hadleigh CND instituted a 
yearly Snowdrop Fair as an annual ntual 
celebrating the portents of spring. Wouldn't it 
disarm that built-in hostility if it could be shown 
that the disarmers shared the same ordinary 
enthusiasms as their antagonists? 

That was why they took up the idea of the 
Hiroshima cherries. For forty years in many 
countries, the Hill Cherry or Yamazukura has 
been planted as a reminder of the fate of the 
inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. So the 
late Mark Gretton approached the distnct 
council for permission to plant one in a public 
place in Hadleigh. This was refused. There 
were those who urged that they should sunply 
plant one on a bank holiday and see if anyone 
noticed, but this was thought provocative while 
the aim was to win people over. 

So Mark tumed to the religious denomina- 
tions who, after all, had graveyards or grassy 
forecourts, intimations of mortality. Interest- 
ingly he was tumed down by every — i 
furnust organisation. but was welcomed by the 
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ancient parish church in the middle 
of town, and by the modern Catho- 
lic church. So we had a tree- 
planting ceremony at both places 
and the Hiroshima cherries, with 
Priestly blessing, now flourish. 

The notion of planting for peace, 
regarded with such suspicion down 
our way, has had a sudden upturn 
elsewhere. Despite the vast 
vested interests of politicians and 
the military lobby in their search 
thecoiw for new targets, people realise that 

t war Is Over, and want to celebrate with 
something green and useful. 

Two London boroughs and several other 
places in Bnitain have established peace parks 
OF peace gardens, aiming to provide cases of 
serenity and repose. An attractive little book 
has appeared, dedicated to the proposal that 

the ethos of peace be fostered and expressed 
through the language of landscape, and that 
social opportunities can be suggested by such 
places”. So it’s called Places for Peace. 

It has been written by John McKean for 
Architects for Peace, a long-established minor- 
ity of professionals in architecture and land- 
scape who look up from their drawing-boards to 
contemplate not only the effects of nuclear 
disaster on the built environment, but also the 
life-giving potential of public gardens which are 
commemorative, celebratory and of everyday 
use. (It costs £5 from Architects for Peace, at 
57D Jamestown Road, London NW1 7DB). 

Back in Suffolk we are made of sterner stuff. 
How does the collapse of the cold war affect our 
pockets? At one stage it was stated that United 
States service personnel would be exempt from 
paying the community charge. Then the official 
line changed overnight because of the obvious 
comparison between their disposable income 
and that of their neighbours. Every last general 
and second-class private will get the same reim- 
bursement from the Pentagon. 

Mr Jack Haylock, chairman of the Mildenhall 
Anglo-American Committee, says that any 
plans to close the bases “would have a devastat- 
ing effect” as the personnel there contnbute 
£43 million annually to the local economy. 

There is no dismay over the USAF base at 
Bentwaters, since both the US and UK govern- 
ments intend that it should house a new genera- 
tion of nuclear missiles. As our MP explained 
“it would be rash for the west to drop its guard 
too quickly.” No, these newly-imported nuclear 

weapons will not break the INF treaty, as they 
are long-range weapons designed to stnke deep 
into the Soviet Unon itself. 
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Cathy never came 


Colin Ward 


There was something very affect. 
ing, both in presentation and con- 
tent, about Jeremy Sandford’s 
BBC] feature marking the fact that 
it’s a quarter of a century since he 
wrote, and Ken Loach directed, 
Cathy Come Home. “Like many a 
young man’s work,” he says, “it 
was written to change the world,” 

Everyone old enough does re- 
member its impact: the ending of 
the punitive Poor Law rules in 
hostels for the homeless; the 
founding of Shelter and hundreds of local organ- 
isations concerned with helping homeless 
people; the increase in local authority house- 
building. But these gains have been over- 
whelmed by the losses he unfolds. One is the 
awfulness of family life in bed-and-breakfast 
hotels, making fortunes for their entrepreneur- 
ial owners at a huge cost to councils fulfilling 
their statutory duties. Another, in his view, is 
the great housing cutback by both Labour and 
Conservative governments. “Council house 
building sank from nigh on 200,000 homes a 
year to fewer than 12,000 in England and Wales 
last year.” 

Sandford demonstrates that the most dread- 
ful job in Britain is that of the counter clerk in the 
council office, face to face with 250,000 appli 
cants, and asking them odious questions in 
order that they may be officially regarded as 
homeless. And then being unable to do anything 
to help them. What makes him unusual among 
people who talk about housing is that he rec- 
ognises that the most important factor is not 
what housing is, but what it does in people's 
lives, So he gave us a quick visual history of the 
squatters’ movement since 1946, and a re- 
minder of the fact that for the first 40 years of 
this century poor people could buy a plot in the 
country for a few pounds to put up their shack, 
shanty or bungalow which improved over time: 
something totally outlawed by postwar planning 
legislation, And with the enthusiasm of an in- 
sider, he explored the advantages of tepees and 
gypsy benders. He had the nerve to add: “I find 
something epic and beaunful in many of the 
vehicles, from the 1950s and 1960s, now being 
re-utilised as homes. Our society throws them 
away in large numbers. With house prices start- 
ing at £35, 000 and council flats hard to obtain, a 
bus which costs a few hundred pounds is a 
viable and attractive alternative.” 

Poor Jeremy had to tumble over backwards 
to explain that while a “mobile home” on a 
caravan site might be hell for many, it is heaven 
for some. He is torn (and who isn’t?) between 
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his admiration for selt-help solu- 
tions and his condemnation of gov- 
ernment for abandoning council 
housing. There wasnt time to 
mention that some of the local 
authority “solutions” after Cathy 
Come Home have already been 
demolished as uninhabitable long 
before the cash borrowed to build 
them will be paid off. 

His gesture is to share his 
home. “I'm not being frivolous 1n 
saying that if more people invited 
others into their homes it could have a signifi- 
cant effect—there are 22.5 millon homes in 
Bntain and if even a tenth of us opened our 
doors tonight we'd have licked homeless- 
ness, ..the growing habit of living alone is one of 
the fundamenta! causes of the housing famine. 

It would be wiser to say that a more basic 
cause is the need to get away from other 
people, like parents or spouses. Free choice 
demands personal space, as the affluent have 
always known. But he's right in posing the issue 
as “either build more houses or make it easier 
for people to solve their own housing pro- 
blems.” And he is nght in his praise for self- 
build. The obstacles are threefold: speculation 
in land values, access to finance (taken for 
granted by all those owner-occupiers) and sur- 
mounting the barrage of public regulation. 

Self-build doesn’t imply that you should learn 
to lay bricks. It means that you should be in 
control of your own housing endeavour. The 
few triumphs since Cathy Come Home have 
been in tenant co-ops in Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow, including those catering for very poor 
and homeless people. 

Everyone in this field was cheered up last 
year by the news that the Community Self-Build 
Agency, set up by the Housing Corporation and 
the National Federation of Housing Associa- 
tions, was going to receive £60 million of finance 
m the next five years from major building socie- 
tes: the National Provincial and Nationwide 
Anglia. At last, they thought, the institutional 
obstacles to self-build have been removed. But 
now, because of the down-turn in the property 
market, Eagle Star, the major insurance com- 
pany underwriting building society loans, has 
suspended its guarantees on development 
finance. This obscure market decision is a 
death-knell for little local groups. 

A winning policy is not the direct provision of 
housing by councils, but real support for self- 
help endeavour, including co-ops, self-build, 
and the outlawed tent-towns Sandford piloted 
us around. 
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the great housing cutback by both Labour and 
Conservative governments. “Council house 
building sank from nigh on 200,000 homes a 
year to fewer than 12,000 in England and Wales 
last year.” 

Sandford demonstrates that the most dread- 
ful job in Britain is that of the counter clerk in the 
council office, face to face with 250,000 appli- 
cants, and asking them odious questions in 
order that they may be officially regarded as 
homeless. And then being unable to do anything 
to help them. What makes him unusual among 
people who talk about housing is that he rec- 
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what housing ts, but what it does in people's 
lives. So he gave us a quick visual history of the 
squatters’ movement since 1946, and a re- 
minder of the fact that for the first 40 years of 
this century poor people could buy a plot in the 
country for a few pounds to put up their shack, 
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sider, he explored the advantages of tepees and 
gypsy benders. He had the nerve to add: “I find 
something epic and beautiful in many of the 
vehicles, from the 1950s and 1960s, now being 
re-utilised as homes. Our society throws them 
away in large numbers. With house prices start- 

ing at £35,000 and council flats hard to obtain, a 
bus which costs a few hundred pounds is a 
viable and attractive alternative.” 

Poor Jeremy had to tumble over backwards 
tw explain that while a “mobile home” on a 
caravan site might be hell for many, it is heaven 
for some. He is torn (and who isn’t?) between 


Ward 


his admiration for self-help solu- 
tions and his condemnation of gov- — 
emment for abandoning council | 
housing. There wasn't time to | 
mention that some of the local | 
authority “solutions” after Cathy | 
Come Home have already been 
demolished as uninhabitable long 
before the cash borrowed to build 
them will be paid off. 

His gesture is to share his 
home. “I’m not being frivolous in 
saying that if more people invited 
others into their homes it could have a signifi- | 
cant effect—there are 22.5 million homes in | 
Britain and if even a tenth of us opened our 
doors tonight we’d have licked homeless- 
ness...the growing habit of living alone is one of 
the fundamental causes of the housing famine.” 

It would be wiser to say that a more basic 
cause is the need to get away from other 
people, like parents or spouses. Free choice 
demands personal space, as the affluent have 
always known. But he’s right in posing the issue 
as “either build more houses or make it easier 
for people to solve their own housing pro- 
blems.” And he is nght in his praise for self- 
build. The obstacles are threefold: speculation 
in land values, access to finance (taken for 
granted by all those owner-occupiers) and sur- 
mounting the barrage of public regulation. 

Self-build doesn’t imply that you should learn 
to lay bricks. It means that you should be in 
control of your own housing endeavour. The 
few tnumphs since Cathy Come Home have 
been in tenant co-ops in Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow, including those catering for very poor 
and homeless people. 

Everyone in this field was cheered up last 
year by the news that the Community Self-Build 
Agency, set up by the Housing Corporation and 
the National Federation of Housing Associa- 
tions, was going to receive £60 million of finance 
in the next five years from major building socie- 
ties: the National Provincial and Nationwide 
Anglia. At last, they thought, the institutional 
obstacles to self-build have been removed. But 
now, because of the down-turn in the property 
market, Eagle Star, the major insurance com- 
pany underwniting building society loans, has 
suspended its guarantees on development 
finance. This obscure market decision is a | 
death-knell for little local groups. 

A winning policy is not the direct provision of 
housing by councils, but real support for self- 
help endeavour, including co-ops, self-build, 
and the outlawed tent-towns Sandford piloted 
us around. 
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10 Arthur's last stand 


Why has it taken five years for the NUM to challenge Scargill, asks R W 
Johnson—and what do the prevarications say about unions and democracy? 


12 This town ain’t big enough 


Knee-capping failed to deter criminals so the IRA now simply exports them, 
reports Malachi O'Doherty 


17 Your life in their hands 


Part I of the NSS's report on how today’s professionals have weathered 
Thatcher's onslaught. 

Smashing times: David Marquand argues that we are all casualties in the 
government's war against the professions. 

Stories from the front line: in east London a social worker battles through his 
caseload; in Sunderland an academic compares life at polys and universities; 
in Sheffield a doctor tells how “reforms” drove him out of practice 

Ragged schools: how teachers are trapped halfway between professionalism 
and trade unionism 

Next week: The “chattering classes” or pillars of society? We interrogate 
the “top people” and ask whether their trades merit the public’s respect. 
Plus Helena Kennedy and Peter Townsend 


28 Of bins and bouquets 


Amysterious gift of flowers brings 
out the scarlet woman in Sandra. A 
short story by Sue Townsend 


31 Erotomania 


Life is a TV movie: Stuart Cosgrove on media psychotics—fanatical fans 
with stars in their eyes and murder in their hearts 
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Stand, if you dare, in the middle of 
Sloane Square in London, and look 
at the building on the north 
comer (the one with David Mel- 
lor’s cutlery shop on the ground 
floor). It’s about 20 years old and 
belongs to the least-liked period of 
contemporary architecture. But if 


and bulk, this totally modern con- 


Master builders 


-east 


you use the half-closed-eye test, 
you find that in its grain, texture 


crete building is a good neighbour 
to the tall red-brick mansion flats 
around. It merges into its surroundings, 

Go a few miles north to the sad desolation 
around Westway, near Notting Dale. There, on 
the Edward Woods Estate, you see another 
modest self-effacing building, the community 
hall. The tenants’ association had been steered 
towards sources of finance and were in the 
unique situation, for poor people, of being able 
to select their own architect. 

The one they chose didn’t affect a populist 
accent. He listened with courtesy to their out- 
line of their aims, took careful note of the fact 
that the building was to be put up as a training 
scheme by young, unemployed and unskilled 
people, and fought endless battles on their 
behalf with the public authonities, just to get it 
built. 

The architect of both buildings is a man who 
has been in practice for over 30 years as a true 
professional, giving a direct, personal service to 
his clients. A completely private man, he is one 
of the reasons why I can’t simply condemn his 
profession as a conspiracy against the laity. 

Another is that up and down the country 
there are others like him, with no ambition to 
enlarge their offices, who never sought publica- 
tion in the OK journals, never had the ume to 
seek office in the RIBA, and never put up a 
building of which they are now ashamed. From 
the clients’ point of view, the best architects are 
totally unknown. But there’s plenty to be said 
about the irrelevance of architects, beyond the 
fact that many of the buildings we admure most, 
as well as many we like least, were put up 
without them. 

As with other professions, the training of 
architects has been continually lengthened, 
and, like the subsequent publicity machine, is 
dominated by cults of onginality and of per- 
sonality. Modestly, the client just wants a build- 
ing that works and doesn't leak. The bigger the 
prestige of the practice, the less is the likeli- 
hood of this result. 

The profession is not entirely to blame. For 
most of history it would have been thought 
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absurd that people of such yenins 
should use their expensive tiine on 
the ordinary individual dwelling 
house. Then came building regula 
tions. These began as simple by 
laws under Victorian public health 
acts. Today they are incredibly 
complex and use a private lan 
guage lay people can’t understand, 
They need an architect to steer 
them through, but most architects 
sidestep this obligatien, putting 
the onus of compliance on the 
builder. Unhke my favourite architect, or he- 
roes like the late Walter Segal, they don't anta- 
gonise the Building Control department by ar- 
guing their cllents’ case. | 

There is also the planning legislation. This | 
too began simply, as guidelines for land use, 
ngidly enforced. It has grown to become a wea- 
pon of aesthetic control, too costly to be fought 
over, totally dependent on fashion. But so are 
architects. Hence all that deep red brick, steep 
roofs and brown window-frames you can see in 
new buildings from Caithness to Cornwall. 

Worst of all was the legacy of two legal 
decisions (Anns v. London Borough of Merton 
and Eames v. North Herts District Council) 
which implied that any defect in a building be- 
tween now and eternity can be blamed on the 
local authority that approved the plans. Council 
officers braced themselves for this challenge, 
and your poor architect must too. It doubled the 
cost of the humblest of buildings. Architects 
have to live with this enforced profligacy. 

Doctors priced themselves out of the 
market, so we had the sixpenny doctor and later 
the NHS. Solicitors and barristers made it im- 
possible for ordinary people to use the law, so 
we developed the Poor Man’s Lawyer and later 
the Legal Aid Centre (now under threat). 

There are two architectural responses. One 
is the community architecture movement. The 
other is community technical aid, in which 
people with different kinds of expertise merge it 
for clients. The current president of the RIBA 
admits that “Technical aiders resented the pro- 
fessional impenalism of architects, which, they 
claimed, clouded the clear objective of cheap 
practical help for those who could not afford 
market rates. The insistence of architects on 
controlling projects also, they claimed, negated 
the aim of promoting self-help. Technical aid 
was the real enabling force, because it simply | 
cleared a way through the jungle of red tape as | 
scout rather than as team leader.” 

This is one of those instances where Max — 
Hutchinson turns out to be accurate. 
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around Westway, near Notting Dale. There, on 
the Edward Woods Estate, you see another 
modest self-effacing building, the community 
hall. The tenants’ association had been steered 
towards sources of finance and were in the 
unique situation, for poor people, of being able 
to select their own architect. 

The one they chose didn't affect a populist 
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line of their aims, took careful note of the fact 
that the building was to be put up as a training 
scheme by young, unemployed and unskilled 
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absurd that people of such genius 
should use their expensive time on 
the ordinary individual dwelling- 
house. Then came building regula 
tions. These began as simple by- 
laws under Victorian public health 
acts. Today they are incredibly | 
complex and use a private lan- | 
guage lay people can’t understand. | 
They need an architect to steer | 
them through, but most architects | 
sidestep this obligation, putting 
the onus of compliance on the 
builder. Unlike my favourite architect. or he- 
roes like the late Walter Segal, they don't anta- | 
gonise the Building Control department by ar- | 
guing their clients’ case. 

There is also the planning legislation. This | 
too began simply, as guidelines for land use, | 
ngidly enforced. It has grown to become a wea- | 
pon of aesthetic control, too costly to be fought | 
over, totally dependent on fashion. But so are | 
architects. Hence all that deep red brick, steep 
roofs and brown window -frames you can see In | 
new buildings from Caithness to Cornwall. 
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Doctors pnced themselves out of the | 
market, so we had the sixpenny doctor and later 
the NHS. Solicitors and barnsters made it im- | 
possible for ordinary people to use the law, so 
we developed the Poor Man's Lawyer and later | 
the Legal Aid Centre (now under threat). | 

There are two architectural responses. One 
is the community architecture movement. The | 
other ts community technical aid, in which 
people with different kinds of expertise merge it 
for chents. The current president of the RIBA 
admits that “Technical aiders resented the pro- 
fessional impenalism of architects, which, they 
claimed, clouded the clear objective of cheap 
practical help for those who could not afford 
market rates. The insistence of architects on 
controllmg projects also, they claimed, negated 
the aim of promoting self-help. Technical aid 
was the real enabiing force, because it simply 
cleared a way through the jungle of red tape as 
scout rather than as team leader.” 

This is one of those stances where Max 
Hutchinson tums out to be accurate 
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13 Farewell to arms 


What do soldiers do when they come home from the cold war? Sarah 
Baxter has seen the future and it isn’t working 


18 A world apart 


R W Johnson reports on the break-up of the old alliance between the 
ANC and the Communist Party in South Africa 


21 Your life in their hands 

Part II of the NSS’s report on how today’s professionals have weathered 
the Thatcher decade 

Jekyll and Hyde: Peter Townsend on the global market and the 
professionals 

At the sharp end: Matthew Kennedy remembers the ugly faces of 
professional power ae 

Senior service: two of the professional élite confess to Deborah Orr 
inn fighting: free-market reforms alone won't open up the legal 
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Database: a round-up of statistical information on the professions 


29 Blood, blood, blood 
Short story by Janice Galloway 
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The school year tends to end not 
so much with a bang as a quiet 
dnfting away. The fourth-years 
are on “work experience” while 
the fifth-years have evaporated 
after GCSE. So it’s nice to record 
that one of our local comprehen- 
sives, Claydon High School, north 
of Ipswich (11-16 with 520 pupils) 
drew everyone in for a combined- 
arts celebration that contradicts all 
that narrow subject-bound “back- 
to-basics” wisdom that comes 
from successive secretaries of state for 
education. 

My impression, confirmed in a lot of places, is 
that teachers have been demoralised by the 
sheer volume of paperwork imposed by our 
present government, with its intention of sett- 
ing schools free from any dogma it happens to 
dislike. At Claydon, the head, Derek Roberts, 
contradicted my pessimism. “Just look around 
you,” he said, and the head of art, Val Nelson. 
made the same point. One of the art teachers, 
Sue Griffiths, reflected, “When | first came into 
education we all thought we were involved with 
everyone's kids, not just the ones in our own 
particular school, and that we were going to 
battle together against tremendous odds. Now 
I think that for most teachers it’s a matter of 
keeping your head above water.” 

They've kept their heads above water at 
Claydon, and its end-of-year tnumph was the 
exhibition on which the third-years worked non- 
stop, and the evening music-drama perfor- 
mance to which everyone in the village came. It 
was the result of Val Nelson's application for 
support to the Living Arts Project. funded by 
the Gulbenkian Foundation and based at the 
Stantonbury Campus, Milton Keynes, to pro- 
mote a documentary arts intiative in “outlying 
areas”. 

The aim of the project, which is spread 
around places far more outlying than Suffolk, 
was “to present opportunities to connect 
schools with their neighbourhoods, young 
people with old people, arts with life, history 


with now. There is nothing magical or difficult | 
about getting started. You just have to dig 


where you stand.” 

Quite apart from the hope of linking all the 
arts with English, history and geography, the 
theme was irresistible for Claydon High School 
because Dig Where You Stand literally encom- 
passes its own history, faithfully shown in the 
exhibition. 

Claydon started in 1937, hiving off the 11-14s 
from the all-age village schools into a brand-new 
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building, as recommended 11 
years earlier in the Hadow Report, 
with the ambition of preparing 
them for the world of work. This 
durable red-brick structure with 
its horizontal glazing-bars in the 
metal windows is the core of the 
present-day school, a monument 
to endless educational ambitions. 
In 53 years there have only been 
three heads. 

The current crop of children have 
interviewed those ancestors who 
remember the first head, Maurice Bntton. He 
really believed in Dig Where You Stand, and his 
answer to the search for an appropriate rural 
curriculum was, as the oldies verify, to get 
everyone digging. They were drawn into a huge 
programme of garden-making, covering the site 
now occupied by extensions to the school. 

The war came, and the busily executed 
lawns, flowerbeds and ornamental steps were 
ruthlessly dug up, at the head’s insistence, for 
vegetable-growing. Not only that, but among 
the gas-masks and ration-cards, the present 
pupils have recorded how a swarm of urban 
evacuees arrived to gawp at the clod-hoppers 
with their cabbages and carrots and the school 
piggery, sustained by every parent in Claydon. 

After 1947 the site was dug over again to turn 
the school into a secondary modern with a 
leaving age of 15. Then came the 1970s, with 
the age raised to 16, the title changed to com- 
prehensive, the curnculum enlarged once 
more, and the site dug up once more for new 
buildings. As in every school round here the 
subject once called gardening, then rural stu- 
dies, was first renamed environmental studies 
and then absorbed into general science. It is 
fascinating to see how the one subject on the 
tumetable broad enough to encompass the expe- 
nence of generations of local people is art, 
widened as it always is in practice, to embrace 
everything that doesn't involve the absorption 
of ready-made knowledge. Like a sponge, it 
holds together enthusiasms from textiles and 
creative wnting to drama and music. 

I don’t think it has much to do with the 
godsend of Gulbenkian cash, even though that 
included things like paying for a musician 
in residence for a week to inspire the songs for 
the evening performance. It’s more the prest- | 
ige that comes from some outside body pushing | 
in a bit of support and confirming that teachers 
aren't totally on their own. It confirms what | 
we all (except the minister) know: that the 
arts are the catalyst that pulls together and 
justifies everyone’s involvement in education. 
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jon The school year tends to end not 
e only so much with a bang ‘as a quiet 
cognition drifting away. The fourth-years 
fightt© |; are on “work experience” while 
notonly the fifth-years have evaporated 
i for after GCSE. So it’s nice to record 
E | that one of our local comprehen- 

sives, Claydon High School, north 
the of Ipswich (11-16 with 520 pupils) 
"itam drew everyone in for a combined- 
harter, | arts celebration that contradicts all 
samong | that narrow subject-bound “back- 
ent to-basics” wisdom that comes 
nae from successive secretaries of state for 
kta education. , 

My impression, confirmed in a lot of places, is 
jedto that teachers have been demoralised by the 
ntaina | sheer volume of paperwork imposed by our 
this present government, with its intention of sett- 
s ing schools free from any dogma it happens to 


dislike. At Claydon, the head, Derek Roberts 
contradicted my pessimism. “Just look around 
you,” he said, and the head of art, Val Nelson, 
made the same point. One of the art teachers, 
Sue Griffiths, reflected, “When I first came into 
education we all thought we were involved with 
everyone’s kids, not just the ones in our own 
particular school, and that we were going to 
battle together against tremendous odds. Now 


ta keeping your head above water." 
l They've kept their heads above water at 
youn | Claydon, and its end-of-year triumph was the 
ny exhibition on which the third-years worked non- 
he stop, and the evening music-drama perfor- 
i mance to which everyone in the village came. It 
xayed | was the result of Val Nelson's application for 
support to the Living Arts Project, funded by 
od the Gulbenkian Foundation and based at the 
: Stantonbury Campus, Milton Keynes, to pro- 
mote a documentary arts initiative in “outlying 
r) areas”. a 
The aim of the project, which is spread 
made | around places far more outlying than Suffolk, 
east. | was “to present opportunities to connect 
schools with their neighbourhoods, young 
Yet | people with old people, arts with life, history 
or with now. There is nothing magical or difficult 
about getting started. You just have to dig 
rom | where you stand.” 
on 


Quite apart from the hope of linking all the 
arts with English, history and geography, the 
theme was irresistible for Claydon High School 
because Diy Where You Stand literally encom- 
passes its own history, faithfully shown in the 
extubition. 

Claydon started in 1937, hiving off the 11-14s 
froen the all-age village schools into a brand-new 
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I think that for most teachers it’s a matter of | 


building, as recommended ll 
years earlier in the Hadow Report, 
with the ambition of preparing | 
them for the world of work. This | 
durable red-brick structure with 
its horizontal glazing-bars in the 
metal windows is the core of the 
present-day school, a monument 
to endless educational ambitions. 
In 53 years there have only been 
three heads. 

The current crop of children have 
interviewed those ancestors who 
remember the first head, Maurice Britton. He 
really believed in Dig Where You Stand, and his 
answer to the search for an appropriate rural 
curriculum was, as the oldies verify, to get 
everyone digging. They were drawn into a huge 
programme of garden-making, covering the site 
now occupied by extensions to the school. 

The war came, and the busily executed 
lawns, flowerbeds and ornamental steps were 
ruthlessly dug up, at the head's insistence, for 
vegetable-growing. Not only that, but among 
the gas-masks and ration-cards, the present 
pupils have recorded how a swarm of urban 
evacuees arrived to gawp at the clod-hoppers 
with their cabbages and carrots and the school | 
piggery. sustained by every parent in Claydon. 

After 1947 the site was dug over again to turn 
the school into a secondary modern with a 
leaving age of 15. Then came the 1970s, with 
the age raised to 16, the title changed to com- 
prehensive, the curriculum enlarged once 
more, and the site dug up once more for new 
buildings. As in every school round here the 
subject once called gardening, then rural stu- 
dies, was first renamed environmental studies 
and then absorbed into general science. It is 
fascinating to see how the one subject on the 
timetable broad enough to encompass the expe- 
nence of generations of local people is art, 
widened as it always is in practice, to embrace 
everything that doesn’t involve the absorption 
of ready-made knowledge. Like a sponge, it 
holds together enthusiasms from textiles and 
creative writing to drama and music. 

I don’t think it has much to do with the 
godsend of Gulbenkian cash, even though that 
included things like paying for a musician 
in residence for a week to inspire the songs for 
the evening performance. It’s more the prest- 
ige that comes from some outside body pushing 
in a bit of support and confirming that teachers 
aren't totally on their own. It confirms what 
we all (except the minister) know: that the 
arts are the catalyst that pulls together and 
justifies everyone’s involvement in education. 
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In the mid-1970s I was walking at 
6pm down the grand Nash stair- 
case at 17 Carlton House Terrace 


(paradoxically the home of various 
non-affluent unofficial bodies like 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association and the Civic Trust), 
when a tiny, crop-headed old man 
came leaping up the stairs. “Please 
tell me,” he said, “is Mr Colin 
Ward still here?” 

So took hum to the nearest pub, 
the Coach and Horses, and, as he 
sipped his tonic water, I learned that he was 
Steen Eiler Rasmussen. He didn't know, of 
course, that [ had revered him for years just 
because in 1934 in Denmark, he had written the 
best-ever book about London. It came from 
Jonathan Cape in 1937, was a Penguin in the 
1960s and is around at the moment, if you know 
the right bookshops, in a new reprint from MIT 
Press. The architect Peter Shepheard was 
nudging me the other day to urge that it was the 


best book ever wntten about any city in the | 


world. But there is something to be said for 


Norma Evenson on Paris, Alan Moorehead on | 


Calcutta or Reyner Banham on Los Angeles. 

The only reason why Rasmussen wanted to 
talk to me (he didn’t need to, it was just his 
automatic politeness) was because I had wntten 
for permission to quote his account, in his book 
Expenencing Architecture (MIT Press 1964), 
of the way children use the environment. He 
explained how, in the morning break at 1 lam. 
the boys from a nearby school learned the 
physical nature of the curved walls of S. Mana 
Maggiore in Rome. As Rasmussen saw it, they 
projected their nerves, their senses, into the 
seenungly lifeless wall: 

“It was apparently a kind of football but they 
also utilised the wall in their game—as in squash 
a curved wall—which they played against with 
great virtuosity. When the ball was out, it was 


most decidedly out, bouncing down all the steps | 


and rolling several hundred feet further on with 
an eager boy rushing after it, in and out among 
motor cars and Vespas down near the great 
obelisk. I do not claim that these Itahan 
youngsters learned more about architecture 
than the tourist did. But, quite unconsciously, 
they experienced certain basic elements of 
architecture: the horizontal planes and the ver- 
tical walls above the slopes. And they leamed to 
play on those elements. As I sat in the shade 


watching them, I sensed the whole three- | 


dimensional composition as never before. At a 
quarter past eleven the boys dashed off, shout- 
ing and laughing.” 
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Rasmussen died last month, aged 
92, and his British admirers have 
been swapping fond recollections. 
Peter Shepheard, for example, 
told me how when they were both 
visiting professors in America the 
Rasmussens made a trip to Berke- 
ley, California, At 3am Karen 
woke her husband to say, “Steen 
Eiler, there's an empty parking 
space outside.” The old gent 
replied, “Right. You get the car 
and I'll stand there and pretend to 
be a fire hydrant.” 

He had grasped, as only a few others, like 
Claes Oldenburg or Richard Dattner, had, the 
significance of the hydrant as a kind of icon of 
American street life. He also learned, as I have, 
that if you're an elderly male not very well 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes, you can go 
just about anywhere in American cities. Ras- 
mussen poked his nose in everywhere. 

But nowhere better than in London. the 
unique city. His old photographs of streets and 
squares, council houses, Underground stations 
and Hampstead Heath now have a kind of 
melancholy antique charm, but his magnificent 
text endlessly evokes the city that London 
ought to be. Wniting of the atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury he notes how “on a summer day 
when the sun is shining you can walk for hours 
from one square to another under fresh green 
trees and see thousands of little circular spots 
cast by the sun on the green lawns.” 

He celebrates a green city on a domestic 
scale, with superlative public transport and 
aspirations to garden city dispersal. “London is 
to us Contmental people the successor of the 
self-governing townships of the Middle Ages. 
London is the capital of all capitals which has 
resisted absolutism and maintained the rights of 
the citizens within the state.” 

Back in the 1930s, his last chapter was called 
“A Most Unhappy Ending” because he, cor- 
rectly, saw the housing authorities in London 
copying the worst, not the best, of European 
practice in replacing slums by multistorey 
tenements. Rasmussen noticed everything: 
balconies in Park Lane, paddling pools in Toot- 
ing, the backs of houses in Pimlico, coal-hole 
covers, the lettering that Edward Johnston de- 
signed for the Underground in 1916, the pas- 
sion for growing things. 

It always needs someone who is not a native 
of the place to grasp what anywhere should 
aspire to become. Rasmussen, with an im- 
mense perception of London’s past, disclosed 
the kind of city it could have been. 
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Press. The architect Peter Shepheard was 
nudging me the other day to urge that it was the 
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world. But there is something to be said for 
Norma Evenson on Paris, Alan Moorehead on 
Calcutta or Reyner Banham on Los Angeles. 

The only reason why Rasmussen wanted to 
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for permission to quote his account. in his book 
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92, and his British admirers have 
been swapping fond recollections. 
Peter Shepheard, for example. 
told me how when they were both 
visiting professors in America the 
Rasmussens made a trip to Berke- 
ley, California. At 3am Karen 
woke her husband to say, “Steen 
Eiler, there's an empty parking | 
space outside.” The old gent | 
replied, “Right. You get the car 
and I'll stand there and pretend to | 
be a fire hydrant.” | 

He had grasped, as only a few others, like | 
Claes Oldenburg or Richard Dattner, had, the 
significance of the hydrant as a kind of icon of 
American street life. He also leamed, as I have, 
that if you're an elderly male not very well | 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes, you can go 
just about anywhere in Amencan cities. Ras- 
mussen poked his nose in everywhere. 

But nowhere better than in London: the 
unique city. His old photographs of streets and 
squares, council houses, Underground stations 
and Hampstead Heath now have a kind of 
melancholy antique charm, but his magnificent 
text endlessly evokes the city that London 
ought to be. Wnting of the atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury he notes how “on a summer day 
when the sun is shining you can walk for hours 
from one square to another under fresh green 
trees and see thousands of little circular spots 
cast by the sun on the green lawns.” 

He celebrates a green city on a domestic 
scale, with superlative public transport and 
aspirations to garden city dispersal. “London is 
to us Continental people the successor of the 
self-governing townships of the Middle Ages. 
London is the capital of all capitals which has 
resisted absolutism and maintained the rights of 
the citizens within the state.” 

Back in the 1930s, his last chapter was called 
“A Most Unhappy Ending” because he, cor- 
rectly, saw the housing authorities in London 
copying the worst, not the best, of European 
practice in replacing slums by multistorey 
tenements. Rasmussen noticed everything: 


balconies in Park Lane, paddling pools in Toot- | 
ing, the backs of houses in Pimlico, coal-hole | 
covers, the lettering that Edward Johnston de- | 
signed for the Underground in 1916, the pas- 
sion for growing things. 
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My cousins ‘Pim and Shirley were 
{or 20 years market gardeners, 
‘They were tenants of the Land 
Setilement Association, set up in 
the 1930s by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and closed down by the 
same ministry in 1983. it sought to 
overcome the inherent difficulty of 
small growers: that they have to 
buy retail and sell wholesale, and it 
took on board the whole market 
ideology of big sales to the multiple 
retailers. Tenants grew only what 
they were told, and they packed and graded as | 
they were told. 

The tragedy was that it failed. By the 1980s 
my cousins were working all hours for a dimi- 
nishing income. They were among the best and 
most efficient of LSA growers, and they 
avoided poverty by developing a Sunday side- 
line: buying and selling old picture postcards. 
Now they do it as a business and are no worse | 
off with a far less arduous life. 

Like me, they see their experience as a kind 
of parable, You can get poorer and poorer 
growing food, but can stay solvent catering for 
the Great British Nostalga Industry. Personal- 
ly I’m immune from the collecting bug. I think | 
it’s like measles, best got over in childhood, and 
just an irrelevance tn adult life. Did you ever 
meet an art collector who was admurable as a 
human being? | 
But thanks to my cousins I've had a great 
time ponng over old picture postcards by the 
hundred. They reveal so much. The 
overwhelming evidence is that our grand- 
parents enjoyed the freedom of the street. Of 
course city centres had their traffic jams and the 
old pictures can't convey the overpowering | 
noise of iron-shod hooves and iron-tyred 
wheels over the cobbles, nor the smell, ina dry 
summer like this, of the trodden-in layers of 
dung or the gutters flowing with horse urine. 

Everywhere else the streets were swarm- 
ing, not with vehicles, but with children. It’s a | 
reflection of the days of huge families crowded 
into densely occupied houses rented by the 
room. But it is also testimony to childhood | 
freedoms snatched away by the idea that per- 
sonalised transport is a human right for adult 
males. The great Scots historian T C Smout | 
| tells us that, “At Bndge of Earn on the main 
"Edinburgh to Perth road, young children used 
to stretch their skipping rope nght across the 
main street from one cottage to another. Not 
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Lost freedom 


Colin Ward 


‘una! 1914 was it suggested in the school 
minutes that playing in the road might be 
dangerous.” 


MAN a WASETY 


The postcards record this skipp- 
ing. hoop-bowling, leap-frogging 
and marbles-playing child culture 
everywhere, quite apart from 
cricket and football in the street. 
Then came that marvellous gift to 
children: the bicycle and its juven- 
ile progeny the fairy-cycle and ta- 
cycle, What city parent today 
dares sanction their use in the 
street by 1990s children? f 
The first generation of motorists 
exacted a heavy toll in child life. In 
parliament in 1934, Lt-Col Moore-Brabazon, 
later Lord Brabazon, expressed it with brutal 
frankness: “Old members will recollect the 
numbers of chickens we killed. We used to 
come back with the radiator stuffed with 
feathers. It was the same with dogs. Dogs get 
out of the way of motor cars nowadays and you 
never kill one. There is education even in the 
lower animals. These things will right them- 
selves.” 

Some 55 years later the traffic pundit John 
Adams provides interesting figures, saying | 
that, “Since 1922 there has been a 24-fold | 
increase in the number of vehicles on our roads. 
Most people would agree that the roads have 
become more dangerous. But the accident stat- 
istics tell a different story. In 1922 there were 
736 children under the age of 15 killed in road 
accidents in England and Wales. By 1986 the | 
number had fallen to 358.” The road death rate 
for children has halved over 70 years. 

People weren't unaware. When I was a child 
the County Borough of West Ham would rope 
off some of those teeming streets within certain 
hours and label them Play Streets. There | 
weren't enough motonsts to object. It was a | 
forerunner of the highly effective Traffic Calm- 
ing measures adopted in some German and | 
Dutch cities. And the postcards show that for 
big days and festivals, even for dancing round 
the maypole, it was usual to exclude vehicles 
from central places. 

John Adams has a telling interpretation of his | 
figures: “As the roads have become more | 
dangerous children have been withdrawn from | 
them. And when they are exposed to traffic | 
their levels of vigilance and anxiety are that 
much higher. Safety through anxiety—if not 
terror—is the official Department of Transport 
policy.” 

The artless world of the old picture postcard 
reveals what a huge shift has been made in our 
assumptions in the battle between the powerful 
and the powerless, who once took it for granted 
that they had the freedom of the street. 
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The postcards record this skipp- 

ing. hoop-bowling, leap-frogging 
and marbles-playing child culture 
everywhere, quite apart from 
cricket and football in the street. 
Then came that marvellous gift to | 
children: the bicycle and its juven- | 
ile progeny the fairy-cycle and tri- | 
cycle. What city parent today | 
dares sanction their use in the | 
street by 1990s children? 4 
The first generation of motorists | 
exacted a heavy toll in child life. In 
parliament in 1934, Lt-Col Moore-Brabazon, | 
later Lord Brabazon, expressed it with brutal | 
frankness: “Old members will recollect the | 
numbers of chickens we killed. We used to | 
come back with the radiator stuffed with | 
feathers. It was the same with dogs. Dogs get 
out of the way of motor cars nowadays and you 
never kill one. There is education even in the | 
lower animals. These things will right them- | 
selves.” 

Some 55 years later the traffic pundit John | 
Adams provides interesting figures, saying 
that, “Since 1922 there has been a 24-fold | 
Increase in the number of vehicles on our roads. 
Most people would agree that the roads have | 
become more dangerous. But the accident stat- 
ists tell a different story. In 1922 there were . 
736 children under the age of 15 killed in road 
accidents in England and Wales. By 1986 the | 
number had fallen to 358." The road death rate | 
for children has halved over 70 years. | 

People weren't unaware. When I was a child | 
the County Borough of West Ham would rope 
off some of those teeming streets within certain 
hours and label them Play Streets. There 
weren't enough motorists to object. It was a 
forerunner of the highly effective Traffic Calm- 
ing measures adopted in some German and 
Dutch cites. And the postcards show that for 
big days and festivals, even for dancing round 
the maypole, it was usual to exclude vehicles 
from central places. | 

John Adams has a telling interpretation of his | 
figures: “As the roads have become more | 
_ dangerous children have been withdrawn from 
them. And when they are exposed to traffic 
ther levels of vigilance and anxiety are that 
much higher. Safety through anxety—if not 
| terror—is the official Department of Transport 
| The artless world of the old picture postcard 
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wnuro that paying an the road might be 
triger mje 


and the powerless, who once took it for granted 
that they had the freedom of the street. 
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| @ Eton's Head Master, Eric Ander- 
on, said Eton today tnes to strike a 
"| bance between science, maths, 

| computing and economies, and the 
more traditional history and classics. 
“You can sum them up pictorially 
most by looking at a boy weanng a 

_ | white bow tie and gown sitting at a 


| computer, ""—Guardian (Angela 
Bibb) 


6 Gary Fishlock, 28, won an appeal 
ifanst his three-year sentence for 
Nisinvolvement in violence in the 
Joly Gardener pub in Mortlake, 
South-west London, after the Appeal 
A ruled he had an understandable 

iB ot grievance because he was 

Y person valved to be 
xardian (E D Foxon) 
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My assignation with 
okl picture Postcar 
week's Fringe Benefits) revealed a 
huge change within à lifetime in our 
attitude towards the sun. The 
favounte place for sending cards 
was the seaside, a cult which grew 
up when the fashionable aristo- 
cracy, as it tired of Bath, Leaming- 
ton or Harrogate, was persuaded 
that a better “cure” was not only 
immersion in, but also drinking of, 
sea water. 

Hence the bathing machine. 
white-painted wooden sheds on 


with an attendant, in which the 
dressed while 


a Mountain of 


were essential, if only to protect 
ds (see last 


against sunstroke. The later fa- 
shion for sun-bathing would have 
been seen as not only perverse, 
but dangerous. At the most, 
fathers and sons would take off 
their shoes and socks, and roll up 
their trousers. Mothers and 
daughters would tuck their frocks 
and petticoats into their drawers 
and, with many a scream of excite- 
ment, would paddle in the advanc- 
ing tide. 

These were | The cult of semi-nudity was, until the 1930s, 
wheels, each | an affectation of the intelligentsia, and of “pro- 
occupants un- | gressive” groups, clubs and camps. The post- 
hile a horse towed them out to sea. | card evidence suggests that the arrival of the 
There the "dipper" held on to them and plunged commercial holiday camp in the 1930s spread 
them under water, like a Pentacostal Baptist | new assumptions down the social pyramid. Not 
minister. They lasted, horseless and beached | women, but men, could be seen in topless 
under the promenade, well into the 1930s. bathing suits, 

One survival of the Victonan assumption that | Most of us learn, in childhood or through 
the sea was a natural disinfectant was the dis- expenence, that our skin, our waterproof over- 
charge of untreated sewage into it, which res- | coat, 1s susceptible in different ways. Some of 
ults m today's assumptions that most of our | us tolerate exposure to the sun, for others it is a 
beaches are unsafe and that you shouldn't eat | nightmare. The postcards from Edwardian days 
shellfish caught on 200 miles of the east coast. | show that our great-grandparents protected all 
But, of course, in those days the resident popu- | their children from the sun. A later generation 
lation in fishing ports and harbours was small, | ruthlessly exposed them all. 
and none of the locals would dream of going | Now, perhaps fortunately, we have a new 
voluntarily into the water. | scare. Could a lifetime of sun-worship bring its 

Except for the boys. The Whitby photo- | toll in skin cancer? Fashionable people who 
xrapher Frank Meadow Sutcliffe carefully | spent enormously on suntan lotions in the past 
posed them splashing around naked in 1886 and | now buy preparations which give the same 
the then Prince of Wales had a big enlargement browning effect on white people, without the 
made to hang at Marlborough House. Local business of lying under the sun. Ordinary old 


postcard makers followed this precedent to , postcards from far-away places show how, for 


catch boys (never girls) in the river or pond, | 
painting on swimming trunks if their gemtals | 
were exposed. In London, a favounte theme | 
was of boys being chased by a policeman (or 

preferably a policewoman) out of the Serpen- | 
une lake in Hyde Park. No one drew the conclu- 
sion that swimming should be allowed there | 
until 1930, when George Lansbury found that, 
as President of the Board of Works, he was in | 
charge of the royal parks. Douglas Goldring | « 
recalled that “so mean was the attitude of the | is true. Clothes were an insulation against un- 

governing class that Lansbury had to fight tooth | wanted heat, except in the mines where the | 
and nail against Tory obstruction to obtain for | opposite applied. There, as the old Blue Books 

Londoners the nght to bathe in their own Ser- | remind us, semi-naked men and women, boys 


example, the Bedouins wrapped themselves up 
to avoid the sun, or the slaves in the paddyfields 
of Asia had broad hats of rice-straw to give a 
little shade from its pitiless rays. It was natural 
for them all to keep out of the sun. | 
It was normal to avoid it. Look at the photos 
of a Victorian building site. The tradesmen are 
wearing flannel vests, woollen shirts, waist- 
coats, jackets and bowler hats. If you examine a 
country picture of the harvest, exactly the same 
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pentine in their own park. 7 and girls, worked together in the pit without any 
Back at the seaside the old postcards reveal | fear of the sun. 

that no one would consider the notion of un- | Just suppose that, as new fears about global 
dressing on the beach, and that in any case it | warming arise, we were allinduced, for the sake 
was not thought healthy to expose your body to | of our health, to stay away from exposure to the 
the sun. Nor was it thought that you would be sun. We would only be repeating the wisdom of a 
any cooler through wearing fewer clothes. Hats | whole generation of old picture postcards. 
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an huge change within a lifetime in our 
Sable attitude towards the sun. The 
‘er the favounte place for sending cards 
m was the seaside, a cult which grew 
up when the fashionable aristo- 
iy cracy, as it tired of Bath, Leaming- 
anal ton or Harrogate, was persuaded 
39, and | that a better “cure” was not only 
| immersion in, but also drinking of 
ve is the | sea water. i 
loyers" | Hence the bathing machine. These were 


white-painted wooden sh 

ughter | with an attendant, in E 
ry dressed while a horse towed them out to sea 
afetyat | There the “dipper” held on to them and plunged 
them under water, like a Pentacostal Baptist 
minister. They lasted, horseless and beached 

under the promenade, well into the 1930s. 
One survival of the Victorian assumption that 
the sea was a natural disinfectant was the dis- 
| charge of untreated sewage into it, which res- 
) ults in today’s assumptions that most of our 
beaches are unsafe and that you shouldn't eat 
i shellfish caught on 200 miles of the east coast. 
But, of course, in those days the resident popu- 
lation in fishing ports and harbours was small. 
and none of the locals would dream of going 
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ei voluntarily into the water. 

; Except for the boys. The Whitby photo- 
he grapher Frank Meadow Sutcliffe carefully 
sics. | Posed them splashing around naked in 1886 and 


the then Prince of Wales had a big enlargement 
ga | made to hang at Marlborough House. Local 
a postcard makers followed this precedent to 
catch boys (never girls) in the nver or pond, 
painting on swimming trunks if their gemtals 
were exposed. In London, a favourite theme 
| was of boys being chased by a policeman (or 
” | preferably a policewoman) out of the Serpen- 
tine lake in Hyde Park. No one drew the conclu- 
sion that swimming should be allowed there 
| until 1930, when George Lansbury found that. 
ble as President of the Board of Works, he was in 
charge of the royal parks. Douglas Goldring 
recalled that “so mean was the attitude of the 
governing class that Lansbury had to fight tooth 
and nail against Tory obstruction to obtain for 
Londoners the right to bathe in their own Ser- 
penitine in their own park.” 
Hach at the seaside the old postcards reveal 
Hat nu one would consider the notion of un- 
dressing un the beach, and that in any case it 
wae not thought healthy to expose your body to 
Uie sun Nor was it thought that you would be 
any cader through weanng fewer clothes. Hats 
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were essential, if only to protect 
against sunstroke. The later fa- 
shion for sun-bathing would have 
been seen as not only perverse, 
but dangerous. At the most, 
fathers and sons would take off 
their shoes and socks, and roll up 
their trousers. Mothers and 
daughters would tuck their frocks 
and petticoats into their drawers | 
and, with many a scream of excite- | 
ment, would paddle in the advanc- 
ing tide. 

The cult of semi-nudity was, until the 1930s, 
an affectation of the intelligentsia, and of “pro- 
gressive” groups, clubs and camps. The post- 
card evidence suggests that the arrival of the 


| commercial holiday camp in the 1930s spread 


new assumptions down the social pyramid. Not 
women, but men. could be seen in topless 


| bathing suits. 


Most of us leam. in childhood or through 
expenence, that our skin, our waterproof over- 
coat. is susceptible in different ways. Some ot 
us tolerate exposure to the sun, for others itis a 
nightmare. The postcards trom Edwardian days 
show that our great-grandparents protected all 
their children from the sun. A later generation 
ruthlessly exposed them all. | 

Now, perhaps fortunately, we have a new 
scare. Could a hfetime of sun-worship bring its 
toll in skin cancer? Fashionable people who | 
spent enormously on suntan lotions in the past 
now buy preparations which give the same 
browning effect on white people, without the 
business of lying under the sun. Ordinary old 
postcards from far-away places show how, for 

_ example, the Bedouins wrapped themselves up | 
to avoid the sun, or the slaves in the paddyfields | 

| of Asta had broad hats of rice-straw to give a 
itte shade from its pitiless rays. It was natural | 

| for them all to keep out of the sun. | 

It was normal to avoid it. Look at the photos 

of a Victorian building site. The tradesmen are 
| wearing flannel vests, woollen shirts, waist- 
coats, jackets and bowler hats. If you examine a 
country picture of the harvest, exactly the same 
is true. Clothes were an insulation against un- 
wanted heat, except in the mines where the 
opposite applied. There, as the old Blue Books 
remind us, semi-naked men and women, boys 
and girls, worked together in the pit without any 
| fear of the sun. 
| Just suppose that, as new fears about global 
| warming arise, we were all induced, for the sake 
| of our health, to stay away from exposure to the 
sun. We would only be repeating the wisdom ot a 
whole generation of old picture postcards. 
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10 Anatomy of fear 
Is South Africa set to become the 
new Lebanon, asks R W Johnson 
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15 Desert bloom 
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My only contact with the world of 
higher education has been, late in 
life, as an occasional lecturer or 
extemal examiner. In conse- 
quence, | have a slightly rosy view 
of the whole scene. Quite apart 
from the cut-throat interdepart- 
mental politics we all read about, 
there must, for the staff, be the 
endless slog of coaxing the work 
out of students whose real inter- 
ests in life lie elsewhere. 

Their problems are at their 
worst when it comes to the thesis or disserta- 
tion on which the final degree or diploma de- 
pends. There are students who gather a moun- 


staff fear, often rightly, will never be boiled 
down into an acceptable document. Or there 
are students who choose a title that embraces 
the whole past or future of human civilisation. In 
vain their teachers suggest that an exploration 


provide not only a valuable thesis, but also a real 
contribution to knowledge. 


times results in a piece of work that delights 
examiners as well as that particular student. I 
can remember dazzling dissertations in my own 
narrow range of interests, about children’s 
play, or about the dens they build, or about 
holiday shacks and shanties or allotment huts, 
which have made firm fnends for me among 
their authors. They were treading in terrain 
that nobody had thought worth exploring. 

I was cutting the hedge one day when along 
came this planner and his family. He had been a 
student at what is now the Anglia Institute and 
had written a dissertation, which it had been my 
pleasure to read, on the theme of Horsiculture, 
meaning the new cult of riding. This entails 


the home counties, for the pleasure of riding 
around the local byways and bndleways before 
putting the horse back in storage for another 
week, It's a phenomenon with interesting envi- 


parucular student found it a topic for analysis. 

Just the other day, friends at Middlesex Poly- 
technic who wanted me to share their delight in 
a dissertation bubbling over with ideas sent me 


the work of Chris Wilbert, an undergraduate 


| there. Etiquette requires me to record that I | 
| don't know tum, nor was his examiner and am 


mentioning it without his knowledge. But I can 
understand how, amid endless meetings about 


how to spun out the budget, a piece of work like ` 


his must make his teachers feel the enterpnse 
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tain of information which the old hands on the | 


of one tiny aspect of one small facet might | 


This is the best possible advice. And it some- | 


driving out to the livery stables somewhere in | 


ronmental and social implications, but only this | 


is worthwhile. i 

For a start he dida’t choose a 
title like “Some considerations ol 
the impact of industrial capitalism 
on tree-frut growing.” He called 
his piece, “The apple falls from 
grace." It traces the role of the 
fruit through mythology and relig- 
ion, and the gardens and orchards 
that were all over 13th-century 
London, down to the present day. 
Now, although over 6,000 varie- 
ties of apple are known, commer- 
cial orchards are dominated by nine varieties, | 
which most people claim have no taste. 

Thirty years of research have produced a 
compact, columnar, branchless “tree, requir- 
ing no pruning and little space. Wilbert feels it 
bears little relation to a tree at all. As for the 
picking, this is done by an invisible workforce of 
part-time, mainly female and low-paid pickers, 
whose conditions of employment do not receive 
the degree of public sympathy given to agricul- 
tural workers. However, the Agricultura) 
Development and Advisory Services Fruit 
Group advises employers on how to run a 
production line on “time and motion” principles. 

He tells us that in Nanking, a sixth of the 
trees planted in the city are fruit-bearing, 
including lychees and mangoes. And that in 
Chandigarh, capital of the Punjab, the roads are 
lined with peaches and plums. He doesn’t object 
to the London plane, but how much better, he 
suggests, to have the apple growing all over 
London again. He reminds us that apples sym- 
bolise health, immortality, love and fertilty. 

Tm reminded of Amencan legends of Johnny 
Appleseed, and of Wiliam Godwin’s comment 
200 years ago on Milton's Paradise Lost. “Mil- 
ton has written a sublime poem upon a ridicu- 
lous story of eating an apple, and of the eternal 
vengeance decreed by the Almighty against the 
whole human race, because their progenitor 
was guilty of this black and detestable offence.” 

The apple is the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, and we can’t have too much of that, 
can we? 1 hope that the coming year’s crop of 
final-year students comes with imaginative 
explorations of topics which are so com- 
monplace and close to hand that they are sel- 


| dom thought of as thesis fodder. 


Except by their examiners. They've seen 
every kind of recycling of received option on 
big issues, and yearn for work that reflects 
personal conviction, research and scholarship 
Anyway, modem scholars of the Old Testa 
Ment tell us that it was actually a pomegranate 
that Adam and Eve tastedin Eden 
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My only contact with the world of 

higher education has been, late in 

life. as an occasional lecturer or 
external examiner. in conse- 

quence, | have a slightly rosy view 
| of the whole scene. Quite apart 

from the cut-throat interdepart- 
| mental politics we all read about, 
there must, for the staff, be the 
endless slog of coaxing the work 
out of students whose real inter- 
ests in life lie elsewhere. 

Their problems are at their 
worst when it comes to the thesis or dj : 
tion on which the final degree or a ra 
pends. There are students who gather a moun- 
tain of information which the old hands on the 
staff fear, often rightly, will never be boiled 
down into an acceptable document. Or there 
are students who choose a title that embraces 
the whole past or future of human civilisation. In 
vain their teachers suggest that an exploration 
of one tiny aspect of one small facet might 
provide not only a valuable thesis, but also a real 
contribution to knowledge. 

This is the best possible advice. And it some- 
times results in a piece of work that delights 
examiners as well as that particular student. I 
can remember dazzling dissertations in my own 
narrow range of interests, about children's 
play, or about the dens they build, or about 
holiday shacks and shanties or allotment huts, 
which have made firm friends for me among 
their authors. They were treading in terrain 
that nobody had thought worth exploring. 

I was cutting the hedge one day when along 
came this planner and his family. He had been a 
student at what is now the Anglia Institute and 
had wnitten a dissertation, which it had been my 
pleasure to read, on the theme of Horsiculture, 
meaning the new cult of nding. This entails 
driving out to the livery stables somewhere in 
the home counties, for the pleasure of nding 
around the local byways and bridleways before 
putting the horse back in storage for another 
week. It's a phenomenon with interesting envi- 
ronmental and social implications, but only this 
particular student found it a topic for analysis. 
| Just the other day, friends at Middlesex Poly- 

technic who wanted me to share their delight in 
a dissertation bubbling over with ideas sent me 
the work of Chris Wilbert, an undergraduate 
there. Etiquette requires me to record that I 
dunt know him, nor was his examiner and am 
inenuonmg it without his knowledge. But 1 can 
widerstand how, amid endless meetings about 
how to spin Gut the budget, a piece of work like 
tes must make he teachers feel the enterpnse 
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is worthwhile. 

For a start he didn’t choose a 
title like “Some considerations of 
the impact of industrial capitalism 
on tree-fruit growing.” He called 
his piece, “The apple falls from 
grace.” It traces the role of the 
fruit through mythology and relig- 
ion, and the gardens and orchards 
that were all over 13th-century 
London, down to the present day. 
Now, although over 6,000 vane- 
ties of apple are known, commer- 
cial orchards are dominated by nine varieties, 
which most people claim have no taste. 


Thirty years of research have produced a | 


compact, columnar, branchless “tree”, requir- 
ing no pruning and little space. Wilbert feels it 
bears little relation to a tree at all. As for the 


picking, this is done by an invisible workforce of | 


part-time, mainly female and low-paid pickers, 
whose conditions of employment do not receive 
the degree of public sympathy given to agricul- 
tural workers. However, the Agricultural 
Development and Advisory Services Fruit 
Group advises employers on how to run a 
production line on "time and motion” principles. 

He tells us that in Nanking, a sixth of the 
trees planted in the city are fruit-bearing, 
including lychees and mangoes. And that in 
Chandigarh, capital of the Punjab, the roads are 
tined with peaches and plums. He doesn’t object 
to the London plane, but how much better, he 
suggests, to have the apple growing all over 
London again. He reminds us that apples sym- 
bolise health, immortality, love and fertility. 

I'm reminded of American legends of Johnny 
Appleseed, and of William Godwin's comment 
200 years ago on Milton’s Paradise Lost: “Mil- 
ton has wntten a sublime poem upon a ridicu- 
lous story of eating an apple, and of the eternal 
vengeance decreed by the Almighty against the 
whole human race, because their progenitor 
was guilty of this black and detestable offence.” 

The apple is the frut of the Tree of 
Knowledge, and we can’t have too much of that, 
can we? I hope that the coming year’s crop of 
final-year students comes with imaginative 
explorations of topics which are so com- 
monplace and close to hand that they are sel- 
dom thought of as thesis fodder. 

Except by their examiners. They’ve seen 
every kind of recycling of received opinion on 
big issues, and yearn for work that reflects 
personal conviction, research and scholarship. 
Anyway, modern scholars of the Old Testa- 
ment tell us that it was actually a pomegranate 
that Adam and Eve tasted in Eden. 
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The TV character with whom | 
identify totally is the old gent in the 
Yellow Pages ad. He rings around 
the secondhand bookshops for a 
work on fly-fishing by J R Hartley. 
Finally he locates a copy. Yes, he'll 
call and collect it instantly. And his 
name? Well, of course, it's J R 
Hartley. 

You can laugh, but the second 
most common embarrassment for 
authors is to run out of copies of 
their own books. Everyone 
assumes that when all else fails, the writer of 
this elusive out-of-print book must have a 
secret hoard of copies. The other embarrass- 
ment is the opposite: to have the floorboards 
sagging under the weight of parcels of your own 
unsold works. There’s nothing new about this. 
Henry David Thoreau was obliged by the terms 


of his contract to buy the unsold copies of the | 


first of his books, and wrote in his journal, “I 


have a library of 900 volumes, over 700 of which | 


I wrote myself.” 
It has happened to me twice. When Pearsons 


bought Penguin and closed its education section 
in 1974 there were some books which had gone 


too far through the printery to be stopped. As | 


an alternative to pulping they gave the authors 
the chance to acquire as many copies as they 
wanted just for the carnage costs. “I'll have 
them all,” I said, full of wounded pride. “There 
are rather a lot,” warned Tony Lacey of Pen- 
guin. “So much the better,” I replied, and I gave 
them in parcels of 44 to every school I visited. 


| Today J only have two copies, but I actually see 


that book still in use, and I blush for the out-of- 
date illustrations. 

The second time demonstrates the sheer 
perfidy of publishers. In breach of contract, a 
publisher remaindered a book of mine without 
giving me the chance to buy up the stock. A 
friend in the book trade bought the lot from the 
remainder house and I’ve slowly sold them ever 
since. The irony is that I’m now overtaken by a 
new reprint. 

But the J R Hartley syndrome is much more 
familiar. Authors get six free copies and in- 
stantly give them away to the people who have 
helped them. When a book goes out of print, as 
mine usually do, every scholar from Syracuse to 
Sydney reckons that the author is the last 
resort for a loan of his or her copy. Never mind 
the airmail costs, if they're interested in what 
you've written about, how can you be churlish 
enough to resist? 

This is why I know Mr Hartley’s dilemma 
inside out. I was once talking at a meeting in 
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Toynbee Hall, along with the poet 
and propagandist for the Yiddish 
language, Avram Stencl, editor oÍ 
Loshen un Leben, which he used 
to thrust on people with a mission- 
ary glint in his eye. He read one of 
his poems and, sitting next to him 
on the platform, I couldn't help 
noticing the stamp on the back (or 
front in Yiddish) of his own book. It 
said Tower Hamlets Public Libra- 
ries. “Do you mean to say,” I 
whispered, “that you don't have a 
copy of yur own poems?” He smiled sera- 
phically and replied, “No. Naturally, 1 gave 
them all away.” 

Unlike J R Hartley, Avram Stencl was inno- 
cent of the Yellow Pages, and would, | imagine, 
have felt affronted rather than pleased if a book 
of his turned up in the secondhand trade. How 
could the owner bear to dispose of it? All the 
same, the very week that someone wrote to me 
wanting the loan of an out-of-print and out-of- 
date book of mine of which | only possess one 
battered copy, I chanced to be in Carlisle. The 
new public library, which is sited, as they all 
ought to be, nght in the middle of the city’s new 
shopping centre, had a shelf of ex-library books 
for sale. 

We all know that it’s a pathetic gesture of 
public libraries these days to raise a little cash 
by selling off books which aren't borrowed very 
often. That's why I own a copy of the Municipal 
Yearbook for 1984. Sometimes they sell off 

| standard works which should have been kept in 
the basement for posterity. It’s a short-term 
asset-stnipping policy of which no one who 
believes in libraries can approve. Allthe same, I 
bought there for 20p a copy this book of mine | 
which my enquirer had been vainly seeking. She 
was delighted and I was flattered. 

But the lessons of the Hartley ad for authors 
are to hang on relentlessly to just two copies of 
your own hard-won output. Forget about the 
Yellow Pages and refer all enquirers to the 
Inter-Library Loans service to which every 
public and educational library in the country 
belongs. Give it time and it will serve you 
marvellously. | 

Many years ago I saw a small ad in the 
personal column that said: “Good prices paid for 
any novels by Gerald Kersh in any condition.” 1 
chanced to have seen half a dozen in the six- 
penny box outside our local junk shop. So | 
bought them and sent them off to the box 
number. Back came a generous cheque and a 
letter of thanks. You'll have guessed who 
signed it. Yes, of course, it was Gerald Kersh. 
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The proper domain of econo- 
mics, wrote Kropotkin a cen- 
tury ago, is the satisfaction of 
human needs with the least 
possible waste of energy. In 
his day it could be exemplified 
in the beautifully balanced 
transport economy of the flat- 
bottomed spritsail barges, 
peculiar to the Thames estu- 
ary and the Kent and Essex 
coasts. 

The barges, which carried 
straw and fodder to the city's 
horses, would return with 
dung and stable litter for the 
farms and market gardens. 
The barges carrying the yel- 
low stock bricks that built 
Victorian London returned loaded with refuse 
and ashes from the city rubbish dumps, to use 
along with local clay, chalk and river mud, for 
burning the bricks, f 

This “rough stuff” lay on the marshes behind 
the creeks and estuaries for 12 years before 
being incorporated in the brick slurry. The 
purple or green bubbles you can see on old 
yellow bricks are from glass in the ashes. The 
bricks were fired in clamps in the open air, 
carefully designed to use the wind. A little pile 
of ashes was ignited at the bottom and the stack 
bumed from one to two million bricks for a 
couple of months, using no extra fuel at all. 

The barges were also incredibly energy- 
efficient. I once went on the Westmoreland, 
tied up at Halstow. It could carry 40,000 bricks 
with 5,000 square feet of sail, handled by one 
man anda boy. There was a winch to pull the sail 
up and the sprit itself was used as a derrick for 
unloading. By the 1950s it was only used in the 
Thames Barge Race, started 125 years ago by 
William Dodd, known as the Golden Dustman as 
he made a fortune collecting and selling rubbish. 
He has a near namesake, James Dodds, 
whose life has been similarly entangled with 
Thames barges and boat-building. At school an 
“under-achiever”, happiest working on a Baltic 
trader at weekends, he left at 15 to become a 
four-year apprentice in the Maldon shipyard of 
Walter Cook and Son, a firm specialising in 
rebuilding and repairing Thames sailing barges 
and Colchester smacks. p 
The sheer excitement of the ancient art of 
boat-building has pushed him ever since. Dodds 
went to art school and ended up a graduate of 


— 


the RCA. He now lives in a village near ours, 
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Fine artofthe 
Shipwright’s trade 


with a formidable expertise 
about the way wooden ships 
have been put together ever 
since Noah built the ark. He | 
has done some of those ex- 
quisite axonometric drawings 
to show how a boat is put 
together, which we dismiss 
as technical illustration, as 
though it were easy. He turns 
out a stream of paintings, 
woodcuts, linocuts, vinyl 
engravings, and mixtures of 
several of these, just to 
celebrate the ancient arts. 
When he added a printing 
= press to his workshop at 
Stoke-by-Nayland his mind 
turned to books. There has 
been a stream of ready-made themes. He did, 
for example, a little book of George Crabbe’s 
poem Peter Grimes, which rightly went down 
big at Aldeburgh. It pushed home the grim 
truths of the fisherman’s life that underlie Ben- 
jamin Britten's opera. 

He is attracted by the similar arts of the 
builders of windmills and watermills. They suc- 
ceeded in combining the skills of carpenter, 
blacksmith and foundryman to produce machin- 
ery that lasted for centuries, harnessing the 
power of wind and water. 

His latest is a lovely book of the text of 
Kipling’s poem The Shipwrights Trade (Jardine 
Press, Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk CO6 4SD, 
£9.95). It was well chosen, for Kipling stresses 
the experience of Dodds himself, “How very 
little since things was made/Things have altered 
in the shipwright’s trade.” Unlike almost every 
other English poet, Kipling had a reverence for 
craft skills, and knew that if you were going to 
build a boat, or a house, or a chair, out of wood, 
there were, at the most, three ways of going 
about it. 

For James Dodds, “the poem brings back 
feelings of my own youth spent in and around a 
labyrinth of lean-to boat-sheds, barges, blocks 
and spars, learning a trade.” We face a future 
with an endless supply of humans and a dimin- 
ishing supply of resources. The work of people 
like Dodds tells how our ancestors perfected 
the art of using renewable resources, an im- 
mense amount of human labour and an even 
greater budget of skill, just to be able to move 
anyone or anything, even the heaviest of loads, 
anywhere. 
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There's this old gent called Roy 


Times's foreign department and a 
further spell as African reporter 
for the Economist, retired and 
bought a Columbian press, a com- 
posing stick and several hundred- 
weight of type. He called himself 
the Keepsake Press and began 
printing at least two dozen vol- 
umes of poetry and an endless ser- 
ies of “poem cards”. All poets 
yearn for such a publisher. 


historic times called What We Did to Father 
(Hutchinson, 1960). It was seized upon by the 
science-fiction world as, in Brian Aldiss's 
words, “the most astute and funniest prehisto- 
rical fantasy ever written” and was given a new 
name by Penguin as The Evolution Man. A cult 
book in the sci-fi subculture, it has just re- 
emerged under that title from Corg, and in 
French, with the title Why We Ate Father. 
Anyone reading this history would find Mr 
Lewis an unusual character and would wonder 
about his relationship with Dad. I found the 


press in Cornwall, called A Father's Imprint. 


baston, a real disappointment to his parents, 
never sticking at anything. Father was a school- 
master turned business executive, whose high 
standards in everything ruined his aspirations, 
and made Mrs Lewis shake her head sadly over 
his intransigence, (Exactly like the prehistonc 
mother in The Evolution Man.) 


religious conversion, totally and irrevocably, 
my soul enthralled, my eyes, ears and nose 
enslaved. 1 must print.” He sold all his toys and 
sent his 45 shillings to Adana and found, like 
every amateur printer, that you need an awful 
lot of type to set up the smallest page. To do 
Father justice, he was impressed by this sud- 
den passion and persuaded someone with a 
Monotype machine to punch out founts of Cas- 
lon Old Face. 

What could he print of his own? “In truth, 
nothing. My thoughts, my ideas, my opinions 
were my father’s. Inevitably, tome, poetry was 


| 


was unthinkable... It meant exploring one's feel- 
ings, which was avoided in our house.” 

In the end, he sold his printshop for £5, 
worked for a university place, and spent 2 


answer in a little book, from another private | 


Here he tells how he was, as a boy in Edg- | 


But when Roy was 14, another boy brought | 
an Adana printing press into the art class. “I | 
experienced that blinding revelation known as | 


INGE BENEFITS 
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something you studied at school. To write it | 


And to writing novels. (The next to 
appear will be The Reign of the 
Extraordinary King Ludd.) He was 
co-author of The English Middle 
Classes and Professional People, 
and even had a new play at the 
Edinburgh Fringe last month. 

His is the classic history of the 
boy who fell in love with printing, 
from Benjamin Franklin down to 
me, and consequently was obliged 
to become a writer. So I was 
delighted to meet his publisher at 


But he also wrote a comic novel about pre- | the bottom end of Cornwall. For Roy's child- 


hood memoir is one of a series (and costs £5.95 
from the Patten Press, Old Post Office, New- 
mill TR20 4XN). Others include Mervyn Levy's 
Reflections in a Broken Mirror at £10, and 
Frances Partridge’s The Pasque Flower, or the 
History of an Obsession at £7.95, published to 
coincide with her third volume of diaries. 

The publisher is Melissa Hardie and shé has a 
range of other topics like Cornish memoirs and 
severely practical monographs on health man- 
agement and research, aimed at professionals 
in health care. She presents an interesting 
merging of the traditional private-press limited 
edition and the newest computer-set desktop 
publishing. 

But there is more to her than that. Down the 
garden at “The Hive”, there is the Jamieson 
Library of Women's History, a collection of 
about 10,000 books, second only to the Fawcett 
Library in London, to which it is affiliated, and 
available to all. It covers women in relation to 
literature and the arts, the home, health care, 
the sciences, education and general biography. 

For non-metropolitan scholars, and thanks to 
the Great Western Railway, Penzance has good 
links with the Midlands and the North. I rejoiced 
to find, in this Cornish idyll, not only a challenge 
to the urban bias in publishing, but a reminder 
that if we must pore over books, it can perfectly 


| well be done ina garden full of doves. 


They are there because one day her husband, 
Phil, was waiting for his train at Paddington and 
bought a copy of the Amateur Woodworker, 
caught by the headline “Build your own dove- 
cote”. He did, and they flourish, a tribute to the 
power of the printed word. A 17th-century 
amateur printer wrote triumphantly: “With 
twenty-six soldiers of lead I shal! conquer the 
world.” Well, they didn’t quite, but in Novem- 
ber Patten Press brings out Roy Lewis's King 
Ludd, which he describes as “an historical 
tease”. Nice to find a publisher Luddite enough 
not to be owned by either Maxwell or Murdoch. 


lifetime in journalism only to retum to printing. | Melissa is much more mellifluous. 
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Paper people 


Maureen Richardson is one 
those people who must always be 
making something. When I first 
knew her in the fifties she was into 
rag-rug making, rush weaving, 
straw-work and hedgerow basket- 
| ry: all the gypsy crafts that in- 
| volved materials ready to hand. 
| She kept her bees in straw hives 
| just lke the ones in Bewick’s 
engravings from the 18th century, 
When the children were off her 
| hands, she attended a short course 
| in papermaking at Camberwell School of Art. 
She learned that most amateur papermakers 
were content to buy slabs of ready-made pulp 
and produce very beautiful writing paper from 
them. But this was not what made her want to 
explore this craft. The author of a recent book 
on her work explains that Maureen had “a 
concern for the vast consumption of wood pulp 
by the paper industry and the excessive de- 
mand made on the world’s trees. So much 
cheaply produced paper was used thoughtlessly 
and so much went to waste.” 
It was axiomatic for her that paper should be 
made of local materials that would otherwise go 
ta waste. So she went foraging for plant fibres 
and by now has accumulated over a hundred 
useful species and dozens of creative combina- 
tions. They can be farm wastes like the straw of 
rye, flax or maize; tree products lke willow; 
vegetables like scarlet runner beanstalks or 
onions, flowers hke mangold or poppy; or 


weeds like dandelion, thistle, or gant hogweed. | 


People buy her papers as pictures, and pub- 
lishers use them as decorative endpapers or for 
fine bindings. But she does also make papers 
you can wnte on—somehow | feel too inhibited 
to type on them. 

Just because they get exhibited all over the 
world, she has been obliged to run summer 
courses on Plant Papers, demystifying the art 
of papermaking, at the home-made house her 
husband Bnan built at Bniley in Herefordshire. 
At other times, he runs two-week building 
courses at the Centre for Alternative Tech- 
nology at Machynlleth in Wales. 

Obviously they both hope that something 
more brushes off than the technology of making 
paper, Visitors notice the turf-covered roofs 


and the solar panels providing hot water as well 


as the magnificent view over the Wye Valley 


with the Black Mountains beyond. The Richard- 


sons chensh the integration of workspace and 


living space, and when the time came to build a 
papermaking studio, they flouted all the ac- 


cepted ideas about building. Bnan explains that 


y} 
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there are “no foundations, m the 
sense of ravishing the site by dig- 
ging holes and filling them back up 
with messy, expensive concrete: 
no damp-proof course. Everyone | 
knows you must have this, but our | 
building is off the ground and has 
the air flowing freely around and | 
under it, so it needs none. No ‘wet 
trades’—concrete, brick or | 
plaster. These are difficult, ma- 
terials to handle; heavy, and | 
requiring strength and special skill | 
to get good results. No roofing tiles. A butyl 
rubber sheet sheds the water and ts prevented | 
from blowing off by a layer of turf sods, which | 
also deaden the sound of rain beating down, and | 
provide a soft sort of handknitted appearance to 
help the building tuck itself into the rural land- | 
scape.” Nor are there plastic gutters: the roof | 
ults to one corner to collect the rain into a) 
storage tank for watering the vegetables. | 
There aren't any paints or timber preservatives | 
either, since “noxious chemicals are wickedly | 


expensive and harmful to humans and bats | 
alike.” 


1 got the feeling that going on a course about | 
making Plant Papers is really a lesson in chang: | 
ing habits and attitudes to life. So I asked 
Maureen what kind of people went. She told me 
about one: an “old Africa hand” who had seen in | 
Malawi how schoolchildren had just one exer- 
cise book to cover all subjects for a year, She 
knew there was plenty of paper in the city so, on | 
| learning that anyone can make paper if they 

learn how, she was inspired to take her new 
knowledge to teachers there, in order that they 
might teach the children in turn. (Anyone can 
improvise the equipment from anything.) She 
reckoned that there were enough serviceable 
matenals around to make a paper capable of 


| taking pen or pencil, and which anyway only had 
tolasta year. 


Anyone can launch an appeal for half-used 
exercise books to be shipped out, like old spec- 
| tacles or jumble-sale dresses, to central Africa. 
| How much better, thought this student, to 
| export a skill which could last a lifetime with 
every child who learned it. So | realised that 
learning to make paper from plant materials 
isn't confined to wall decorations and lamp- 
_ Shades. After all, the Japanese have built paper 
houses for centuries. It’s a skill anyone can 
| acquire using no energy beyond the human 
| kind, and no matenals beyond those that the 
rest of us burn, bury or putin the dustbin, 


That's the good news shining out of Here 
fordshure. 
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Round our way, where every 
other shop ın the local high streets 
seems to be an estate agency, we 
have dozens of houses for sale. 
And just as we used to tut-tut a few 
years ago about the astronomical 
prices being asked for houses, so 
today we tut-tut about how little 
they have gone down, in spite of 
the alleged collapse of the property 
boom. 

Everyone on the inside, willing- 
ly or not, is part of a conspiracy to 
make it impossible for those on the outside to 
burst the bubble, and get a roof over their 
heads. These outsiders paradoxically tend to 
belong to families local for generations, who 
simply aren't rich enough to buy their way into 
the housing market. They figure in two reports 
just out. The first gives the findings of a survey 
by Action with Communities in Rural England 
on Tackling Deprivation in Rural Areas; Effec- 
tive Use of Charity Funding (£6 from ACRE, 
Stroud Road, Cirencester GL7 6JR), which lists 
14 kinds of deprivation that are a feature of 
some people's lives in most country areas, not 
just in remote places. 

Apart from the lack of affordable housing, 
there is the lack of access to public transport, of 
local services and facilities (and the high cost of 
those that do exist), coupled with low incomes 
and lack of job opportunities and of control over 
resources. A similar list comes from the report 
of the Archbishops’ Commission on Rural 
Areas, Faith in the Countryside (Churchman 
Publishing, £12.50). Its 48 recommendations to 
government include the removal of restrictions 
on the use of local authonties’ income from 
house sales for new social housing, and an 
increase in the Housing Corporation's invest- 
ment in rural housing associations. Its 100 
recommendations to the Church include making 
its own land available for low-cost housing 
rather than selling it to the highest bidder. 

People may start housing associations and 
then learn that the Housing Corporation has run 
out of funds and the building societies have lost 
interest. At Haverhill in Suffolk, a group chose 
the sensible option of self-build on a council- 
owned site, only to learn that the self-build 
management company involved had gone into 
liquidation. It explained to the council that, “we 
were unable to meet our immediate commit- 
ments due to one of our funding building 
societies defaulting.” 

One category of rural people who make no 
demands for special treatment ought to be the 
‘lucky ones—those whom family history has 
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given access to a patch of land. 
Only planning policy stands in their 
way. Policy is based on a few pro- 
positions that may not be queried. 
One is that the rural landscape 
should remain as it was in 1948— 
apart from large-scale destruction 
by farmers and the building ol 
roads. Another is that those pre- 
cious agricultural acres” are holy, 
even if the bottom has fallen out of 
the market. A third is that any new 
housing should be extension or 1n- 
fill of existing villages. A fourth is that any 
proposed new house elsewhere has to be lied 
about so that it appears to be the home of one of 
that dying breed, the agricultural worker. A 
fifth, unspoken, policy is that if you are nich 
enough, you can get away with anything. 

Where I live, there are several families 
whose names go back in local records for 200 
years. Peter is a farmer's son in Ruth Rendell's 
village who is getting married and wants to build 
a house on the farm, as property round here is 
far beyond their means. The house “would not 
be obtrusive, but a bungalow set near his 
parents’ home and the ancient farm”. Despite 
the united suppport of the parish council, his 
application was turned down. 

Tom (a distant relation of Peter) has lived all 
his life in our parish. He and his wife have raised 
seven children in the family house and wanted 
to have a smaller retirement home on their own 
adjacent land so that one of their children’s 
families could move into their house. The parish 
council observed that ıt “warmly supports this 
application”. Planning permission was refused, 
“in that the site is situated in the countryside”, 
and because the proposed dwelling “represents 
the undesirable addition to the sporadic resi- 
dential development in the countryside which, if 
permitted, would be to the detriment of the 
character of the area”. 

Now this hamlet has always been a nucleus of 
settlement, reinforced in the 1960s, '70s and 
80s by completely new or rebuilt and extended 
houses. No precedents would be set. So an 
appeal was made to the secretary of state. It 
failed, as the inspector was “satisfied that not- 
withstanding a scatter of dwellings in the vicin- 
ity, the appeal site lies within predominantly 
rural surroundings”. 

So neither young Peter nor old Tom can build 
a house, even though they don’t have to face the 
cost of acquiring the land. Meanwhile, in both 
these local panshes, there are half a dozen 
houses offered for sale at six times the price it | 
would cost them to build. 
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I's not only the Bogeywoman who M~ 
s guilty of that dreadful reductiop. 
sm thal turns every relationship 
and service into the delivery of a 
product from a supplier to a con 
sumer, Higher education long ago 
realised that having a business 
school and courses in marketing 
was a winning way of gaming a 
reputation ("we're no ivory 
tower”), an income (“we send all 
our middle management there”) 
and the favour of government 
(“we're rising to the challenge of 1992"), 


applicant is a trained absorber of market wis- 
dom, and it shows everywhere. You will have 
noticed how British Ral's management has 
renamed passengers as customers and your 
journey as a product to be sold in the most 
lucrative market, iwe, business trips paid for by 
the firm. I've mentioned before the classic 
statement by Northampton Council's parks 
department that “anything must fight for tts 
place within a given market. Allotments are no 
exception to this principal [ur]. ” 

Nor is education. Half the current trag 
demoralisation of the production tine opera- 
tives in this market (teachers) results from the 
attempt by our market-wise mmusters to im 
pose quality-control principles on their hapless 
output. The lejaslitars themselves, of course, 
| buy m the bespoke market, paying over the 
odds lor all those unponderables that can't be 
measured, just as they do in personal transport, 
housing, medicine, cuisine and culture. 

The market ideology bnngs with it an incre- 
dible arrogance towards low-grade recipients of 
public pobcy, Ciazens who don’t fit the con- 
sumer image, for one reason or another, are a 
dead loss to be wnitten off or contained out of 
sight. Hence the government's intolerable 


| attutude to the Probation Service, which, incase 


you've forgotten, began as a voluntary imtative 
to keep people out of jal. Hence its refusal to 
Tecognise in its aproach to general practitioners 
that the doctor in Hackney has quite a different 
task from that of hus her counterpart in Herst- 
monceux, that the task of collecung a tax on 
residents 1s simple in the latter and uicredibly 
hard in the former, or that the teaching of Eng- 
tsh in Pimlico School, where the children on the 
roll have nearly 50 different home languages. is 
quite different from the task that faced the tea- 
chers of the Secretary of State for Educauon. 
A new report that has found it mevitable, 
en route. to underine the mcompaubilty 
of our different approaches to the user 
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Countless curricula mtae certify that the job | 
| sumers. The authors stress that there 


| talk of bringing social services 1n line 
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of services is From Paternalism to 

Partietpation: Involvement M 
Social Services, by Suey Croft and 

Peter Beresford. Funded by 

Rowntree, it comes for £4.95 from 

Open Services Project, 15 Falcon 

Road, London SW11 2PJ, and ts 

a forerunner of these research- 

ers’ findings, which will come | 
from Macmillan with the title 

Citizen-Involvement 4 practical 

guide for change. 

This is about those agencies, 
statutory or “voluntary”, which cater for people 
the market would like to shed as minimal con- | 
are two | 
“It's one thing to 
with 
Marks & Spencer by increasing customer input | 
and safeguards. It's quite another for people to | 
have more say in the business and its impact on 
the lives. Mixing them up ts likely to raise | 
expectations unrealistically and can end in bit- 
terness and disillusionment.” 

The first philosophy is that of consumerism, | 
in which agencies seek information from users | 
toumprove their efficiency, economy and effec- 
tiveness. The second is self-advocacy. “Here | 
the aim is empowerment. People want to speak | 
for themselves. Service users seek a direct say 
in agencies and services to gain greater control 
over ther hves. They don't just want to get 
involved in the administration of services.” The 
authors find that “Consumer approaches tend 
to be service-provider-led; those for self- 
advocacy, user-led.” 

This is an important distinction, and we can 
extrapolate from it the insight that the govern- 
ment’s public relations job on matters like 
health, education or selling off the electncity 
industry uses the language of the self-advocacy 
approach to conceal its belief in the consumerist 


conflicting social philosophies. 


approach. You can have a national curriculum or | 


a national health service, or you can buy your 
way out of both. 

Ideological fashions have a limited life-span. 
But when the Bogeywoman retires to Dunrulin, 
Dulwich, all the other politicians will be obliged 
to come out from behind her skirts and confess 
that they too have been seduced by the market 
model. They've all been won over to the leaner, 
trimmer economy. They're all product-minded, 
and my fear is that the gub, market language will 
survive a change of rulers, along with all that 
prattle about a trimmer economy. The fact that 
it fails to meet ordinary human needs and dta- 


torts human relatimships 13 just seen as an 
inevitable side-effect. 
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Even though British Rail conducts 
its dealings with the rest of us 
through an obfuscating cloud of ex. 
pensive “public relations”, every 
bit of railway news is bad news 
First, there's the growing disquiet 
about safety following cuts in la. 
bour costs. Bizzarely, it was the 
Post Office that had to write to BR 
this month to condemn its “cost. 
cutting initiative, regardless of the 
needs and fears of your custo- 
mers”. Secondly, there is the fares 
horror. In May, ticket prices went 


A up by an 
average of 9 per cent. This month in aa A 


they were increased by between 15 and 20 per 
cent, and there is the certainty of an increase on 
InterCity and Network South East of 9.5 per 
cent in January. 

Finally, as the winter timetable came into 
effect, travellers discovered that there were 
over 100 fewer services, while yet more are to 
be chopped next May, according to leaked | 
documents. Patrick Donovan of the Guardian 
explained that, “BR has tried to mask the im- 
pact of route reductions nationally by drip- 
feeding information on a local basis.” 

It's tragic, because, if only the ratlway bosses 
could bring themselves to be honest with us, 
they would find us queuing up to join the BR 
Supporters’ Club. This has nothing to do with 
Channel 4's wallow in steam nostalgia. It is 
because of two incontrovertible facts. The first | 
is that, in terms of death and injury, rai) travel is | 
infinitely safer than road travel. Rail disasters 
make news, particularly when related to cost- 
cutting. Road accidents, witha far greater toll of 
injuries and fatalties, aren't news at all—just a 
fact of life. 

The second is that rail transport is far more 
energy-efficient than all those cars on all those 
choked-up roads. This has been obvious for half 
a century; it isn’t a conclusion from our sudden 
discovery of global warming. But quite different 
critena are used for road and rail investment. 
No one expects roads to show the same retum 
on capital. 

Our folk-devil in the tram-users world is the 
late Dr Richard Beeching, appointed 30 years 
ago to make the railways pay commercially. He 
was hired from ICI at what was then an outra- 
geous fee, and his solution was simple: cut out 
the lines that don't pay. We all cnticised him for 
not seeing that the most important thing about a 
railway network is precisely that it is a network. 

But Beeching knew perfectly well the dilem- 
ma that government, as well as citizens, avoid 


| today. In 1964, addressing a conference of | 
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me back Dr B 


Colin Ward 


railwaymen and union officers, he 
set it out in words worth quoting at 
length: “If it were to be decided 
that the railways should operate as 
a social service, without neces- 
sarily being obliged to pay their 
way, it would still be necessary to | 
decide how much service shoul 

be provided and at what cost, and 
to limit the cost by confining rail- 
way services to those spheres 
where they are capable of giving 
better value for true cost than 
other means of transport...In major respects, 
therefore, the problems and tasks confronting 
us would be the same as at present. But there 
would be one difference of potential impor- 
tance. If we were to operate as a social service, 
the sensible outcome would be a limitation of 
our services to those fields in which rail gives us 
the best value for true cost, whereas, if we 
operate on a strictly commercial basis, we 
should confine our services to those fields in 
which rail seem capable of giving best value for 
actual costs incurred...” 

Beeching went on, “Although we are obli- 
gated to make the railways self-supporting, we, 
the Bntish Railways Board, regard our obliga- 
tion to run the railways in the best interests of 
the whole community as being the overnding 
one. 

Thus, even Beeching, whom most see as the 
butcher of the branch ines, felt a responsibility 
which the current bosses of BR deny in the face 
of government determination to whittle away 
the “public service obligation” payments. 

The government’s white paper on environ- 
mental strategy, This Common Inhentance, 


| while admitting that “transport contributes 20 


per cent of our total carbon-dioxide emissions, 
most of which come from road transport”, is as 
vague on railways as on everything else. It 
promuses support for high levels of investment 
by BR without saying where the investment is 
tocome from. 

But every step in current BR policy is calcu- 
lated to drive ordinary travellers, as opposed to 
expense-account business passengers, off the 
trains. If only the BR board could feel able to be 
honest with us and with its employees, it could 
force a showdown with the government’s ad- 
visers. We need a rail strike, not of NUR and 
ASLEF but of the BR board-members, ap- 
pointed from above to harden up the industry 
for selling off. They ought, having learned the 
complexities of railway operation and its role in | 
the future economy, to win their place in history 
as champions of the railway. 
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over 100 fewer services, while yet more are to 
be chopped next May, according to leaked 
documents. Patrick Donovan of the Guardian 
explained that, “BR has tried to mask the im- 
pact of route reductions nationally by drip- 
feeding information on a local basis. ” | 
It’s tragic, because, if only the railway bosses 
could bring themselves to be honest with us, 
they would find us queuing up to join the BR 
Supporters’ Club. This has nothing to do with 
Channel 4’s wallow in steam nostalgia. It is 
because of two incontrovertible facts. The first , 
is that, in terms of death and injury, rail travel is 
infinitely safer than road travel. Rail disasters 
make news, particularly when related to cost- 
cutting. Road accidents, witha far greater toll of 
injuries and fatalities, aren't news at all—just a 
fact of life. : 

The second is that rail transport is far more 
energy-efficient than all those cars on all those 
choked-up roads. This has been obvious for half 
a century; it isn’t a conclusion from our sudden 
discovery of global warming. But quite different 
criteria are used for road and rail investment. 
No one expects roads to show the same retum 
onc f ; 
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railwaymen and union officers, he 
set it out in words worth quoting at 
length: “If it were to be decided 
that the railways should operate as 


sarily being obliged to pay their 

way, it would still be necessary to 

decide how much service should 

be provided and at what cost, and | 
to limit the cost by confining rail- 
way services to those spheres | 
where they are capable of giving 

better value for true cost than | 
other means of transport...In major respects, | 
therefore, the problems and tasks confronting 
us would be the same as at present. But there 
would be one difference of potential impor- 
tance. If we were to operate as a social service, 
the sensible outcome would be a limitation of 
our Services to those fields in which rail gives us 
the best value for true cost, whereas, if we 
operate on a strictly commercial basis, we 
should confine our services to those fields in 
which rail seem capable of giving best value for 
actual costs incurred...” 

Beeching went on, “Although we are obli- 
gated to make the railways self-supporting, we, 
the British Railways Board, regard our obliga- 
tion to run the railways in the best interests of 
the whole community as being the overriding 
one. 

Thus, even Beeching, whom most see as the 
butcher of the branch lines, felt a responsibility 
which the current bosses of BR deny in the face 
of government determination to whittle away 


The government’s white paper on environ- 
mental strategy, This Common Inheritance, 
while admitting that “transport contributes 20 | 
per cent of our total carbon-dioxide emissions, 
most of which come from road transport”, is as 
vague on railways as on everything else. It 
promises support for high levels of investment 
by BR without saying where the investment is 
to come from. 

But every step in current BR policy is calcu- 
lated to drive ordinary travellers, as opposed to 
expense-account business passengers, off the 
trains. If only the BR board could feel able to be 
honest with us and with its employees, it could 
force a showdown with the government’s ad- | 
visers. We need a rail strike, not of NUR and | 
ASLEF but of the BR board-members, ap- 
pointed from above to harden up the industry | 
for selling off. They ought, having learned the 
complexities of railway operation and its role in | 
the future economy, to win their place in history | 
as champions of the railway. 
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10 The cocaine crossfire 


While George Bush wages a phoney “war on drugs”, coke-ravaged 
Colombia is tom apart by protector and pusher alike. Maria Jimena Duzan 
reports from Bogotá 


13 Hearts and minds 


Swinging Sun and Star readers could decide the next election: Bill Miler has 
the right riveting figures 


14 Splashdown on 
Eastbourne 


The Liberal Democrats have finally 
returned from outer space. But will 
their prospects burn up on re-entry? 
R W Johnson talks to Paddy Ashdown 


19 Essay: The good between us 


Oscar Wilde, D H Lawrence, W H Auden—all casualties of the English 
cultural tradition. Howard Brenton kicks against the invisible wall erected 


between the aesthetic and the political 


| “Baby” by Felicity Allen, p25 


Artefax 24 


Theatre: the RSC goes dark 
Art: old and new mothers 
Photography: Janet Abrams on 
dancing for the camera; 


| Elizabeth Wilson on London 


behind the city walls 


| Travel: signs of Singapore 


A ay an A. na 
“The Invisible City”, p26 


| Books 31 


Superior persons: Peter Clarke on 
the aristocracy; Anthony Wright on 
| Richard Crossman 

Foreign affairs: sex and the Empire; 
paradise in Borneo; dissidence in 
China 

Start to finish: Carole Angier on 
Virginia Woolf's beginnings; Anthony 
Quinn on John Updike’s endings 

Plus: women avengers; inner-city 
blues; Edward Blishen’s India 
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Middlesex man 


Colin Ward 


All that stuff about Essex i 
Carshalton Man 15 PN 
part of the patrician fantasy thee 
pervades English life. In the dream 
world of snobbery, anybody who is 
anybody lives either in the Geor- 
gian streets of the city centre or 
the remote countryside, like the 
eighteenth-century aristocracy 
with a rural estate and a town 
house, paid for by slaves in the 
West Indies. 

The truth, known to us all, is 
that a majonty of the British 
majority of Europeans and Nor 
live in suburbs. It is the characteristic settle- 
ment pattern of this century. Yet suburbs have 


ported by Etruscan columns: a 
mini-version of the South Fork 
ranch in Dallas. 

The room in the next street for 
which our youngest pays £45 a 
week is only 10ft by 7ft, so he took 
me for a tour. Round the corner 
was a primary school, a park with 
football pitches, formal gardens 
with seats and a playground, as 
well as an avenue of trees remain- 
ing from the past, allotments and a 
whole series of back alleys for gar- 


people, like a | ages and small businesses. There was a branch 
th Amencans, | library and the once usual workaday shops: 


plumber, electrician, car and cycle spares. 
Our destination was the Chinese Chippie. 


been the target of such a barrage of criti- | The elderly owners had sized up local demands 


cism—social, fiscal, aesthetic, political, but 
overwhelmingly snobbish—that the very word 
suburban became a term of abuse in the folklore 
a intelligentsia on both the mght and the 
left. 

It was not until the postwar years that a 
school of sociologists, architects and histonans 
emerged (like H J Dyos, J M Richards, or 


Nicholas Taylor whose The Village in the City is | 


absurdly out of print) who became connoisseurs 
of the suburban environment and its advantages 
as a habitat for most of our fellow creatures. | 
put it this way since the suburb ıs also the safest 


badgers, since farmers were subsidised to 
make “the countryside” uninhabitable by them. 


and adapted to them. So they sold fish and chips 
and the usual variants, eat here or take-away, 
as well as the basic range of Cantonese dishes. 
We settled for cheese omelettes, chips and 
beans. Wipe away your gourmet smile, for this 
was the first place I've been to for a decade 
where a cup of tea costs 18p. We stayed for 
about an hour anda half at our Formica table. 
When we came in, the clientele was an el- 
derly mother and harassed daughter, meeting 
to explore some problem, while, several tables 
away, grandpa was entertaining a one year old 


, in a pushchair. Then in came a very old man 
place for many other species, such as foxes and | 


I've a working knowledge of big swathes of | 


London's suburban hinterland and complete 
ignorance of the rest. So I had that nice explora- 
tory feeling when visiting a son in a patch of the 
lost county of Middlesex, mentally tucking off all 
those aspects that made it a good suburb. In 
fact, it was that most desirable of places, a 
suburb of a suburb. So there was no High 
Street: no branches of the usual multiples you 
see in every main street in the land, not even 
any building society or estate agents’ offices. 


But there was the station, key link to every- | 


where else. even though it had been carefully 
minimalised so that it could be unmanned from 
7pm onwards. Around it was the usual handful 
I saw how, in the road 


1920s period, had been altered beyond recogni- 
tion by generations of home improvers. The 
latest was one of those nightmares for planning 
officers that we all love to see. Not only had the 
owner covered the walls with vertical crazy- 
paving, but he had then concealed them by 


adding on a full-width porch or veranda sup- ' 
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without his teeth, but with an orthopaedic 
sprung walkıng stick, which he used to amuse 
the baby. Then a customer came in with a black 
Labrador dog. This attracted the old man who 
stroked the dog, rewarded by a lick. 

After that came the schoolchildren, sprawl- 
ing around with their fizzy drinks, and then a 
different generation of kids, skateboards under 
their arms, and the local builders knocking off 
work. If we’d been there in the morning we 
would have seen the bacon-and-eggs breakfast 
mob or the lunchtime rush. 

The point is that in most places I know, 
whether country towns or old suburbs, there is 
just nowhere providing a warm space, with a 
cup of tea to sit over for hours, for a cross- 
generational selection of low-spending custo- 
mers. Not only that. I remember Nicholas Tay- 
lor noting how, “Jt is one of the most 
important features of the social life of our 
suburbs that back alleyways and back gardens 
should give sanctuary to the specialised crafts- 
man, who has very often operated there for 
generations.” Many are now doomed, not just 


by the uniform business rate, but by the land- | 


lord's assumption that it’s OK to squeeze the 
last pound of rent. 
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as a habitat for most of our fellow creatures. | 
put it this way since the suburb ts also the safest 
place for many other species, such as foxes and 
badgers, since farmers were subsidised to 
make “the countryside” uninhabitable by them. 
I've a working knowledge of big swathes of 
London's suburban hinterland and complete 
ignorance of the rest. So Thad that nice explora- 
tory feeling when visiting a son in a patch of the 
lost county of Middlesex, mentally ticking off all 
those aspects that made it a good suburb. In 
fact, it was that most desirable of places, a 
suburb of a suburb. So there was no High 
Street: no branches of the usual muluples you 
see in every main street in the land, not even 
any building society or estate agents offices. 
But there was the station, key link to every- 
where else, even though it had been caretuily 
nurumalised so that it could be unmanned from 
7pm onwards. Around it was the usual handful 
of small shops. Then 1 saw how, in the road 
trum the station, the houses, from the 1890s to 
140s penod, had been altered beyond recogni- 
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ported by Etruscan columns: a | 
mini-version of the South Fork 
ranch in Dallas. 

The room in the next street for 
which our youngest pays £45 a | 
week ts only 10ft by 7ft, so he took | 
me for a tour. Round the comer 
was a primary school, a park with 
football pitches, formal gardens 
with seats and a playground. as 
well as an avenue of trees remain- 
ing from the past, allotments and a 
whole series of back alleys for gar- 
ages and small businesses. There was a branch 
library and the once usual workaday shops: 
plumber, electrician. car and cycle spares. 

Our destination was the Chinese Chippie. 
The elderly owners had sized up local demands 
and adapted to them. So they sold fish and chips 
and the usual variants. eat here or take-away, 
as well as the basic range of Cantonese dishes. 
We settled for cheese omelettes, chips and 
beans. Wipe away vour gourmet smile, for this 
was the first place I've been to for a decade 
where a cup of tea costs 18p. We stayed for 
about an hour and a half at our Formica table. 

When we came in. the clentéle was an el- | 
derty mother and harassed daughter, meeting 
to explore some problem, while, several tables 
away, grandpa was entertaining a one year old 
m a pushcham. Then in came a very old man 
without his teeth, but with an orthopaedic 
sprung walking stick, which he used to amuse | 
the baby. Then a customer came in with a black 
Labrador dog. This attracted the old man who | 
stroked the dog, rewarded by a lick. | 

After that came the schoolchildren, sprawl- | 
ing around with their fizzy drinks, and then a | 
different generation of kids, skateboards under 
them arms, and the local builders knocking off 
work. If we'd been there in the moming we 
would have seen the bacon-and-eggs breakfast | 
mob or the lunchtime rush. 

The pont is that in most places I know, | 
whether country towns or old suburbs, there is | 
just nowhere providing a warm space, with a 
cup of tea to sit over for hours, for a cross- | 
generational selection of low-spending custo- 
mers. Not only that. | remember Nicholas Tay- 
lor noung how, “It is one of the most 
important features of the social life of our 
suburbs that back alleyways and back gardens 
should give sanctuary to the specialised crafts- 
man, who has very often operated there for 
generations.” Many are now doomed, not just 
by the uniform business rate, but by the land- 
lord's assumption that it’s OK to squeeze the 
last pound of rent. 
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13 Traffik jam 
Australia’s most wanted man i 
years on the run. David Langs 


14 Degsy’s follies 


After the dawn raids, Sarah Bax 
and talks to the real victims in th 


S back inside after ten spectacular 
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GEOPOLITICS: 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


17 Arms and the man 


The skeletons come tumbling out 
of Henry Kissinger’s cupboard: 
Mark Hertsgaard reports ona 
secret document which reveals 
the doctor's role in the 1975 
Indonesian invasion of East 
Timor; plus, Janet Williamson 
reveals how, while the world is 
outraged by Saddam, the British 
government legally arms and 
legitimises Indonesia's 
dictatorship 


19 Essay: Socialism, modernity and utopia 


Anthony Giddens argues for anew utopian realism to check the 
onward march of industrialism, muilitarisation and state surveillance 
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Poutney's production af Rerg's 
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The “very scary” 
Faye Dunaway, p30 


Film: Margaret Atwood's 
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on homosexuality on screen 
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White man’s burden: Caroline 
Moorehead on Paul Scott's 
India 

Writing livas: the secreta ot 
Charles Dickens; the 
confessions of Anthony 
Burgess 
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Kapuscinski 
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ls ren the late 1950s 
yp pt the problem was that techni- 
was t00 narrow, producing 
© -chnicans and craftsmen who 
Font ther specialty, but little of 
eae Technical education must be 
oat 
io of urging the liberalisation of 
B“ eachng, it recommended a new, 
P bject Liberal Studies. This 
Fe industry in itself, with con- 
P joges and the usual horror stor- 
er f departments of electrical and 
hea engneenng would declare, like 
eon that any topic was fine, as long 
and religion were barred, to 
A yxy appointed Liberal Studies 
© ould respond that these were the 
sees worth serious discussion. 
vp stole scene got watered down into 
2 studies, complementary studies, 
ications skills and so on, but the 
$ Liberal Studies boom left permanent 


effects On one generation. 
Some colleges economised by 
using technical teachers to 
impart their hobbies rather 
than their expertise. They be- 
came transformed when pas- 
Sing on their love of photogra- 
phy or dinghy-sailing to the 
Same part-time students. 

l now think that the lasting 
, achievements of Liberal Stu- 
dies were in the arts, where lives were 
changed. We used to hear of triumphs at the 
then Yeovil College where everyone was 
wnting poetry. I watched a great double-act 
bya potter and a painter at Brixton College, 
convincing a job-lot of conscripts that they, 
too, were artists. 

Part of the unspoken agenda was that 
every college had its “low-level” students 
among the craft apprentices, assigned, just 
like the bottom streams in schools, to the 
newest teachers. At the then Harlow Tech, 
they were the bricklayers, who would glee- 
fully march into the classroom chanting, 
“We're the brickies, we're the thickies.” 

In 1965, at the then Croydon Tech, the 
one group kept out of sight in the basement 
was the gas-fitters. Their Liberal Studies 
hour was late in the afternoon, run by me 
and an unrelated namesake, Philip Ward, a 
brilliant performer on the 12-string blues 


guitar. Our inquiry into student preoccupa- 


tions revealed that getting to sleep at night 
was a major problem. Studies show that 
insomnia is a constant cause of concern for 
the young. -3 

So we did six weeks’ work on sleep. We 
read all the literature. We knew all about 
dreams and REMs (rapid eye movements), 
and we listened to the class's ribald views 
on the soporific effects of masturbation. We 
learned about total relaxation. Empty your 
mind! Consider every last toe and finger of 
your body! Are they truly in repose? 

Phil Ward achieved the impossible. He 
induced the class into sleep through self- 
hypnosis at 4.30 in the afternoon. 

Sorting out problems totally different 
from the ones that actually occupy our 
minds is a guaranteed sleep-inducer. Take 
Paul Theroux’s The Mosquito Coast: the 
narrator's father has dreams of turning the 
swamp into an earthly paradise. “I see a 
hatchery over here and a water-tower over 
there, and a boiler. Lack of ice isn’t a prob- 
lem in the tropics, but lack of hot water 
is—who would have guessed that?” 

I would have recommended that kind of 
reverie, except that it wasn’t published until 
1980. That year, a man came from the Gas 
Board to repair something or other. He 
said: “We've met before. Didn't you and 
another fellow called Ward teach at Croy- 
don Tech?” I admitted it and he said, “Well, 
I've never lost amight’s sleep since then.” 
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er tothe (now abolished) GLC 
tie emphasis they give to 
renously non-political areas—the 


Easterhouse. Labour is repeating ta 

the same high-handed mistakes. 
Nor will the council allow 

opposition. After starving the 


p- 
But the chefat the Mei Mei 
insisted: “Once the customer has 
gota cup of water, they can have it 
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@ Q: Do you find any sort of porn 
unacceptable? A: Perhaps screwing 
things like chickens is a bit off 
because they probably die. Women 
being mounted by horses is ok, 
though, because that doesn’t harm 
the animals. —Interview in 
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2 A a T surface, Guan After conferring with Tory minders | says “I want tobe like Mummy”, 
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sele. Technical education must be 
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x nstead of urging the liberalisation of 
os? teaching. it recommended a new, 
sory. subject: Liberal Studies. This 
ce anew industry in itself, with con- 
-xxeologies and the usual horror stor- 
sais of departments of electrical and 
wexa engineering would declare, like 
raton. that any topic was fine, as long 
ża politics and religion were barred, to 
w xwly appointed Liberal Studies 
se would respond that these were the 
Te whole scene got watered down into 
"=z studies, complementary studies, 
rations skills and so on, but the 
™* Liberal Studies boom left permanent 


Colin Ward 


effects on one ga 
Some colleges economia 
a Ete sed by 
using technical teachers t 
impart their hobbies ike 
than their expertise. They ba 
came transformed when pas- 
sing on their love of photogra- 
phy or dinghy-sailing to the 
Same part-time students. 
I now think that the lasting 
achievements of Liberal Stu- 
dies were in the arts, where lives were 
changed. We used to hear of triumphs at the 
then Yeovil College where everyone was 
wnting poetry. I watched a great double-act 
bya potter and a painter at Brixton College, 
convincing a job-lot of conscripts that they, 
too, were artists. 

Part of the unspoken agenda was that 
every college had its “low-level” students 
among the craft apprentices, assigned, just 
like the bottom streams in schools, to the 
newest teachers. At the then Harlow Tech, 
they were the bricklayers, who would glee- 
fully march into the classroom chanting, 
“We're the brickies, we’re the thickies.” 

In 1965, at the then Croydon Tech, the 
one group kept out of sight in the basement 
was the gas-fitters. Their Liberal Studies 
hour was late in the afternoon, run by me 
and an unrelated namesake, Philip Ward, a 
brilliant performer on the 12-string blues 
guitar. Our inquiry into student preoccupa- 


read all the Pleven ee ene 
IMs (rapideme a 
and we listened to the class’. cn 
the class's ribald views 
t the soporific effects of masturbarin * W : 
eared about total relaxation. Empty shies 
mind! Consider every last toe and Apne? 
inger of 
your body! Are they truly in repose? 
_ Phil Ward achieved the impos shi 
induced the class into s! wey 
Sieep through self- 
hypnosis at 4.30 in the afternoon. 

Sorting out problems totally different 
from the ones that actually occupy our 
minds is a guaranteed sleep-inducer. Take 
Paul Theroux’s The Mosquito Coast. the 
narrator’s father has dreams of turning the 
swamp into an earthly paradise. “I see a 
hatchery over here and a water-tower over 
there, and a boiler. Lack of ice isn’t a prob- 
lem in the tropics, but lack of hot water 
is—who would have guessed that?” 

I would have recommended that kind of 
reverie, except that it wasn’t published until 
1980. That year, a man came from the Gas 
Board to repair something or other. He 
said: “We've met before. Didn't you and 
another fellow called Ward teach at Croy- 
don Tech?” I admitted it and he said, “Well, 
I've never lost anight’s sleep since then. 
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ateemenuon Bradwell Abbey, while 
J niway town of Wolverton is a 
p lor industnal archaeologists. They 
pention the vast, gleaming and unvan- 

shopping centre in Milton Keynes. 

RM known Milton Keynes ever 
was a mere twinkle in the eye of 
Pooley, the then Bucks county archi- 
tHe realised that, superbly placed on 
nan ral traffic routes, it was the ideal 
tor an adventure in city-building. The 
kss sneers about the place that I’ve 


fom people who take for granted an 
live freedom of choice about where 
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subverting MK 


Colin Ward 


keep my misgivings to myself, 


{ect and environmental psych- 
ologist, and a team from the 
School of Advanced Urban Stu- 


the ever-introspective devel- 
opment corporation to invest- 
igate what residents of MK 
thought about the place. 

Hilariously, Bishop tells us that: “At the 
outsel, the research team was told that 
people find MK confusing, and they get lost. 
This was patently not true of the residents, 
so what was the source of this rumour? A 
chance encounter provided the answer: 
that those who get lost seem to be predomi- 
nantly visiting architects and planners who 
come with a preconceived idea of what clues 
and landmarks a ‘city’ should offer... and are 
then confused when such clues are not 
apparent.” 

Bishop's team found that: “MK ts a suc- 
cess—to the extent that one might also add: 
despite the planners.” Their findings “did 
not just cast doubt on the specific 
approaches used thus far in MK, but on the 
whole ethos of the planning and architec- 
tural professions”. 

Inthe 1970s, I interviewed dazens of MK 


citizens, and Bishop's survey confirms my 


dies in Bristol were hired by | 


they should live, drove me to | impression that the work of the most 


prestige-laden architects m housing at 


Sol was delighted when, a few | MK—with the significant exception of | 
years ago, Jeff Bishop, archi- | Ralph Erskine—is liked least. The houses 
that most resemble our traditional picture of | 


house and home are liked best. o 
Residents see themselves not as living m 
the new city, but in Linford or Heelands, for 


example, which are perceived as a series of | 


“villages”. They see MK “as somewhere 
only a little better than usual, a normal 
landscape dotted with villages”. Shrewdly, 
Bishop notes the way that professional 
ideologies contain a set of perceptions of 
what is urban and what is rural, and that 
these are threatened by suburban and 
garden-city environments precisely 
because they are “symbols of individual 
aspirations rather than corporate ones . 

Unlike almost any other MK voyeur, I 
find the new city overwhelmingly interest- 
ing. Why are there green avenues in the 
middle of its boulevards? Because 20 years 
ago, Walter Bor, the dear old planner, rec- 
ognised that in the twenty-first century MK 
will need trams. 

But I’m like André Gide. I chanced to be 
there on the right day for the MK Thursday 
market. Avenues of traders and hucksters 
were buying and selling everything. Slap in 
the middle of those boring old multinationals 
was the market scene you can see every- 
where from Baghdad to Buenos Aires. 


nesans, on the grounds that 
Wis tvolvedin enough 
“ns of greater importance 
“seat present. The State 
Havnenthas, we understand, 
pea the embassy to cut down 
A "Wrtingon Timor... Newsom's 
“Slattitude is that the US 
j.ithtep out of the Portuguese 
‘don bation and allow events to 

_ "®t course. His somewhat 
4, comment to me was that if 
iù “sa were to intervene, the 
tg ates would hope they 
* n So'effectively, quickly and 
ey Sut equipment’.” (Munster 
‘uth Documents on 

hy rian, Defence and Foreign 

9, 1968-1975, 1980) 

le Kissinger leak reveals, 

|r t 'S military equipment wasa 
tm”, since 90 per cent of 


yy >» 


f 


Indonesia’s weaponry was from the 
US. 

“Allowing events to take their 
course" has cost East Timor at 
least 200, 000 lives, nearly a third of 
the population. To this day, the 
Indonesian presence is reviled. 
Armed resistance continues and the 
younger generation is in open 
revolt, forcing the Indonesians to 
step up their military presence. 

Toignore the fate of East Timor 
as the US-UK alliance flexes its 
muscles for war against Iraq, ina 
crusade to free Kuwait, is quite 
simply criminal and hypocritical, 
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intellectual insecurity 


Ms Sherry Coldsmith tells us 
(Letters, 2 November) she has 
generally “enjoyed Suzanne 
Moore's film reviews in the past”, 
but now wants her head ona platter 
over her piece on Hardware. By 
contrast, I have usually been left 
howling in disagreement by 
Moore’s reviews but now feel 
compelled to write in her defence. 
{nother words, may we please not 
have “a feminist film critic”. 

Or, at least, not in the sense 
which Ms Coldsmith seems to 
imply. Thereis a great deal of 


Carmel Budiardjo feminist writing in the NSS, which 
The Indonesian Human Rights have found sometimes 

Campaign enlightening, sometimes 

1 Northwood Road infuriating, always challengi 
Surrey CR7 8HW crag 


certainly not homogeneous, No 
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doubt others, suffering Ms 
Coldsmith's rather nasty form of 
intellectual insecurity, would 
lumber “your readers” with other 
partisan purists: why not replace 
Colin Ward with a Maoist quoting 
the Little Red Book on the 
environment? Or swap Sean 
French for a Buddhist to explicate 
the Zen of nicknames suchas The 
Staggers? 

Surely the neurotic need to bar all 
but one’s own voice is the first 
commandment only of the orthodox 
Onanist. 

So, I hope I continue to find 
discussion and debate rather than 
doctrine and dogma in the pages of 
the NSS. 


Tim Grana 


London WC2 
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W Transport to m- 


wil al 
M ells pnonties. Not, 


ie cay, m Marsham 


we wanted to go in the other 


on the cross-country boat 
| train, Although shown on cur- 
rent timetables, this had been 
withdrawn as part of provincial 


van Duyn and the Kabouters started the 


direction, to Ipswich, first stop | White Bikes idea. Pick it up where you are 


and leave it at your destination. It failed, a 
the bikes were continually nicked by out-of 
town people, but van Duyn is now a Greer 
city councillor. Last week, it seemed to me 


fi in The tee Ne 
“ae 10 i ied uae cost-cutting. Wait 90 minutes | that the biggest hazard for cyclists was no! 
an the te fo the and change at Manningtree. I | the motorists, as in Britain, but pedestnans 
gt Uti Dutch | don't blame BR. I blame its | who insist on walking in the cycle lanes. 
frst centu) | financial straitjacket, In the 1970s, Dutch cities developed the 
Then there are the trams. | concept of the woonerf, an area where 


We were the only people to pay the driver. | deliberate narrowing of entrances, with 


Pone else had strips of tickets that they | humps and twists in the road, reduced car 
olded and punched into a machine. We | speeds to a walking pace, and gave absolute 
priority to children and pedestrians. It 


were told that they are cheap and can be 

used on trams, buses or underground trains | began in residential roads and, by 1988, 
anywhere in the country. The Netherlands | woonerfs were replaced by erfs, applying 
has achieved something unknown in Britain: | the same principle to whole districts of | 
a nationally cooperating transport system. | cities. 

Back home, outside Blackpool and the These traffic-calming measures have | 
Beamish museum, it’s only the elderly who | been followed in every Dutch town and in | 
remember trams. Those noisy clanking West Germany, Denmark and Switzerland, 
monsters are history. Nothing to do with | with a predictable effect on road-accident 
the smooth, quiet and quick three-car ver- | statistics. Their extension depends on the 
sion in the rest of Europe. degree of public support. Every motorist 


elled : : 
there are the railways. History 


‘ithe Netherlands. Instead of a cen- 
oT utocracy. where everything hap- 
~n Landon or Paris and all routes 
ged ona single centre, they inherited 
" -network of the autonomous free 
a the Middle Ages, each with a dif- 

mtional function. Randstad Holland, 
pnsely populated ring of towns and 
x, nthe jargon of geographers, the 

s model of a polynucleated city 


ye ours, its ralway network is more 


+3) years old; but, unlike ours, is the 

«of continuous public investment. 
sare the second lowest in Europe, and 
saken for granted that half the cost of 
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sre, When we got back to Harwich on 
say morning, BR was running coaches 
ocket-holding London passengers. But 


at more than 100 railway stations. 
It was in Amsterdam in 1966 that Roel | post-motor age? 


As for those cyclists, it is well known that | grumbles. But in the beautiful city of Delft, 
the Netherlands has a bigger proportion of | I learned that a zero rate of growth in car 
bikes per head of population than anywhere | traffic had been achieved there. The next 
else in Europe, although Sweden and Den- | step, I was told, is to reduce it. The Dutch 
mark are catching up. Public policy favours | and their politicians, whether conservative, 
the bike, and there are well over 6,000 | socialist or green, are agreed on making 


miles of cycle lanes, while bikes canbe hired | the attempt. How is it that we in Britain 
| can’t mobilise opinion to drag us into the 


werthe present system. 
Swond, the kind of world- 
Tcucton binge fantasised by the 
‘marketers post-GATT and 
“Jtpe 1992, is environmentally 
“Sstanable in this increasingly 
xl Wwarmung-conscious world. 
Last, Mounting chaos, misery 
upheavals will emerge from 
‘m Europe. The majority of 
hapless populace will realise 
Jave thrown off their 
i lust yoke, only to be 
“Need tothe chill, unforgiving, 
ofa free-trade system that 
venshes, rather than 
les £s, the majority of them. 
= isa will, hopefully, lead 
damental reappraisal of this 
rah unquestioning adherence 
E trade 


= 


Now, isit too much to hope that 
the New Statesman & Society will 
be one of the initiators of a debate to 
bring about such a rethink, rather 
than just publishing articles, and 
writing editorials, that only dance to 
the free marketeers’ tune? 


Colin Hines 
Cardozo Road 
London N7 
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@ The removal ofa sculpture by 
Russell de Rozario from an 
exhibition in Luton Library last 
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week has been referred to the 
Nationa! Council for Civil Liberties. 
The statue—showing Britain being 
ravished by an alien wearing a 
Margaret Thatcher mask—was 
removed after a complaint froma 
local Tory MP. Now one of de 
Rozario's supporters, Peter 
Wakeham, has taken the case to the 
NCCL. 

“We believe this is an act of 
political censorship, ” said 
Wakeham. “It has been 
represented that the piece is about 
sex, but it was not sexual at all: it 
was a political reference to Mrs 
Thatcher screwing up the 
country." — Times (Derek Morgan) 


@ “After years of appealing to the 
snob side inside every chocaholic, 
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After Eights are changing their 
image. Out will go the crusty lords 
and bejewelled hostesses of the 
television advertisements. Instead, 
jolly commercials featuring 
explorers and eskimos will promote 
the chocolate mints: “We're trying 
to bring our mints up to date," says 
a spokesman for the makers. — 
Daily Telegraph (George 

Moor) 


@ “In the interview, Major rebuts 
the story that his father was a 
tightrope walker. “He very nearly 
lost his sight when I was four or 
five. We used to walk together, | 
used to make sure he didn’t tnp 
over paving stones and that we got 
across the road safely.” —7imes 
(George Moor) 
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sexuality 

Press: Interview with Lynn 
Barber 

Design: Dutch post offices 
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Acurlous treasure: Michael Wood 
uncovers the strange sad life of 


Old pretender: Francis Wheen 
unmasks Ronald Reagan's 
economies with the truth 
Fighting talk: journalism from 
rebel Englishman Paul Foot; 
cultural criticism from upstart 
Afro-Americans Michele Wallace 
and Bell Hooks 

In other worlds: Emily Bronte, 
mystic or anorexic?; the spiritual 
side of feminism 

Plus: new poetry; Indian wisdom 
from Latin America 


wet Chnstiania? 
ry we all learned 
the army 
Wo" out ofits 50-acre 
+p if Copenhagen, 
oe” moved in to set 
si ative community. 
teh every few years, 
cag reports that the 
ve moved in to re- 
* plawand order. ieee 
believe 3 word of it,” Kai Lemberg 
“Christiania is alive and well, 
or years.” He is director of planning 
“ger Copenhagen and, like his great 
o cor Steen Eiler Rasmussen, has 
were opposition in support of the 
jaa) city. In 1976, Rasmussen, as 
qdman, wrote Omkring Christiania, 
i that explained to fellow citizens how 
antit was for a rich complacent city to 
hace, at its very heart, a community of 
ipeople whose values were different. 
mberg has followed the same line, 
joding it not only against the city council- 
5 but at the Council of Europe, the 
iCD, and even at a congress of American 
ms. Cross-examined by them, he 
dred: “I would recommend that you 
vid have a Christiania in Washington, 
nevery other city.” His origins are not in 
titecture or geography: he is an eco- 
mst. But his urban ideology derives, as 


/TRINGE BENEFITS 
Dane lore 


Colin Ward 


he says, from the polarisation 
of security and freedom, sug- 
gested by the psychologist 
Abraham Maslow. Security is 
automatically the priority of 
planners, administrators, pro- 
perty developers and specu- 
lators. Freedom is our under- 
represented personal desire: 
the informal, unmanageable, 
; spontaneous life we actually 
cherish, from street-markets to jazz nights 
inthe pub. 

It was music to my ears when Lemberg 
declared: “Every city desperately needs its 
anarchists.” He has a dozen other para- 
doxes to offer. One is that the military are 
the best conservationists, just because they 
are sacred cows, beyond the free-market in 
land, and consequently have no interest in 
environmental destruction. Another is that 
the bigger and more comprehensive the 
plan, the less likely it is to be translated into 
reality. Of proposals for his own city, he 
explained that: “Luckily enough, they were 
so big that they never got done.” Wealthier 
Stockholm had, unfortunately, to take on 
the whole plan. 

We were sitting around a canteen table 
when Lemberg declared that, far from com- 
plicating everything with computerised sur- 
veys, it was the duty of planners to simplify 
and make things comprehensible, not only 


to politicians, but to the citizens themselves. 
In the dark days of Nazi occupation, 

Rasmussen and his colleagues had planned 

for postwar Copenhagen. It was natural to 


embark on uneconomic land-drainage 
schemes, just to prove to the Germans that 
no one could be spared for their war effort. 


It was also natural to evolve the famous | 
Finger Plan, to explain how the city should | 


expand along five fingers of development, 
served by electric trains, between wedges 
of forests and fields. 

“But suppose,” asks a planner, “that the 
natural pattern of growth demanded six 
fingers instead of five?” Lemberg replied, 
“In that case we should just have to ignore 
the sixth finger. It is more important that 
citizens should have a simple analogy, from 
the heart or from the hand, and conse- 
quently support an obviously sensible 
planning policy, than that they should be 
buried in incomprehensible detail.” 

Underneath all this is a very serious chal- 
lenge to our accepted ideas about the place 
of planners or developers in determining 
the future of the city. Kai Lemberg is pro- 
bably a lone voice back home, just as he 
would be in any British assembly of plan- 
ners. But what a delight it was to meet a 


planner who recognises that the city is only | 


valuable because its inhabitants have made 
it so, and that, consequently, the city be- 
longs toits citizens. 
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Wright affair on its own would not 


plem Britain... were living in 
werty.” This is patently and 
étonstrably untrue. 
Itdearly does matter how one 
‘sures “poverty” to be able to 
lethose assertions. There is no 
dence to suggest, for example, 
‘althe number of people on, or 
ow, an income of, say, 80 per 
“tof the 1979 real level of 
plementary benefit, has 
‘teased “significantly” or, indeed, 
‘alsince that date. And, of 
Suse, only by taking particular 
Sures of “poverty” can Ruth 
“Stet and the CPAG conclude that 
Te were “more than 10 million 
Kople” living in poverty in 1987. 
Ås to the causes of poverty, 
ter points to what she describes 


vy 


the rich (rather than a trickle down 
in the reverse direction) in recent 
years. She presents no evidence for 
this, other than the (presumed) fact 
that the rich got richer in the period 
1979 to 1987, while the “poorest” 
received no (real-term) increase 

at all. 

It is clearly absurd to suggest 
that, merely because one group of 
income earners receives more, it 
therefore follows that other income 
groups would have received less. If 
Lister wishes to be taken seriously 
on this point, she needs to come up 
with something far more substantial 
than this transparent argument. 


Paul Ashton 
Myrtle Street 
Liverpool 
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@ The only thing to sour the day’s 
events [RAF Finningley Air Show] 
was a number of bomb scares, 
which involved clearing crowds 
from the areas surrounding suspect 
packages. Police dealt with them 
efficiently, and controlled 
explosions allowed crowds to 
continue enjoying the 
show.—Doncaster Free 

Press (John Hughes and Stella 
McGuire) 


@ Sir Ralph Halpern has left the 

Burton Group with a pension of 

£456,000 a year for life anda 

£2 million golden handshake. 
One friend said: “The Fiona 
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have damaged Ralph. No one 
thought any less of him, it blew the 
possibility of a peerage out of the 
water, that was all. But in 
conjunction with controversy 
over his salary, his image was 
affected. It didn’t help that he was 
not public school.”"—Times 
(Derek Morgan) 


@ Foremost among those [Denis 
Thatcher] feels have let him down is 
Sir Neil Macfarlane, who seconded 
Heseltine’s nomination and is one of 
his chief campaign managers. 
Thatcher and Macfarlane have been 
friends for years. 

Thatcher has angrily been telling 
friends: “You can’t play golf witha 
man one day and savage his wife the 
next.” —Times (George Moor) 
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emember Christiania? 
jn 1971 we all learned 
how, as the army 
moved out of its 50-acre 
kg site in Copenhagen, 
gquatters moved in to set 
alternative community. 
» then, every few years, 
press reports that the 
» have moved in to re- 
pish law and order. s 
“Don't believe a word of it,” Kai Lemberg 
j me. “Christiania is alive and well, 
» 19 years.” He is director of planning 
Greater Copenhagen and, like his great 
ecessor Steen Eiler Rasmussen, has 
ved fierce opposition in support of the 
pifical city. In 1976, Rasmussen, as 
epdold man, wrote Omkring Christiania, 
shook that explained to fellow citizens how 
pportant it was for a rich complacent city to 
brace, at its very heart, a community of 
people whose values were different. 
Lemberg has followed the same line, 
fending it not only against the city council- 
is, but at the Council of Europe, the 
(ECD, and even at a congress of American 
wyors. Cross-examined by them, he 
geared: “I would recommend that you 
wuld have a Christiania in Washington, 
adevery other city.” His origins are not in 
whitecture or geography: he is an eco- 
wmist. But his urban ideology derives, as 
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It was music to my ears when Lemberg 
declared: “Every city desperately needs its 
anarchists.” He has a dozen other para- 
doxes to offer. One is that the military are 
the best conservationists, just because they 
are sacred cows, beyond the free-market in 
land, and consequently have no interest in 
environmental destruction. Another is that 
the bigger and more comprehensive the 
plan, the less likely it is to be translated into 
reality. Of proposals for his own city, he 
explained that: “Luckily enough, they were 
so big that they never got done.” Wealthier 
Stockholm had, unfortunately, to take on 
the whole plan. 

We were sitting around a canteen table 
when Lemberg declared that, far from com- 
plicating everything with computerised sur- 
veys, it was the duty of planners to simplify 
and make things comprehensible, not only 


to politicians, but to the citizens themselves. 
In the dark days of Nazi occupation, 
nee and his colleagues had planned 

postwar Copenhagen. It was natural to 
embark on uneconomic land-dramnage 
schemes, just to prove to the Germans that 
no one could be spared for their war effort. 
It was also natural to evolve the famous 
Finger Plan, to explain how the city should 
expand along five fingers of development, 
served by electric trams, between wedges 
of forests and fields. 

“But suppose,” asks a planner, “that the 
Natural pattern of growth demanded six 
fingers instead of five?” Lemberg replied, 
“In that case we should just have to ignore 
the sixth finger. It is more important that 
citizens should have a simple analogy, from 
the heart or from the hand, and conse- 
quently support an obviously sensible 
planning policy, than that they should be 
buried in incomprehensible detail.” 

Underneath all this is a very serious chal- 
lenge to our accepted ideas about the place 
of planners or developers in determining 
the future of the city. Kai Lemberg is pro- 
bably a lone voice back home, just as he 
would be in any British assembly of plan- 
ners. But what a delight it was to meet a 
planner who recognises that the city is only 
valuable because its inhabitants have made 
it so, and that, consequently, the city be- 
longs toits citizens. 
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re anything that 

5 ng to be said in praise 
ejam Morris? The 
B fascinating thing 
Pal Thompson’s Kelms- 

cture last month was 
Kay he brought his expe- 
t ag a pioneer of oral 

a a to support Mornis’s 
that the rigidities of the 

ory system destroyed per- 

‘g relations and independent initiative, 

the 1960s, Thompson conducted life- 
story interviews with 440 people bom 
ween 1870 and 1906, and reported in 

y Edwardians the finding that there was 
œ community in Britain where child- 
aing was more gentle, generous and 
mised than in the ordinary British family 

any class. This was among the crofter- 
sherfolk of Shetland. 

Intrigued by this, he was able, years 
yer, to write a comparative study, Living 
k Fishing. Who would have guessed, 50 
pars ago, he asked, that the modem capi- 
ast trawler fleets of ports such as Fleet- 
rod, Hull and Aberdeen would by now be 
iad, while “backward” fishing communi- 
ies would be flourishing? How is it that the 
sosperous crew from a remote island who 
‘by the normal logic of ‘progress’ ought to 
tave been driven out of business decades 
go, could afford to lay up their half-million- 
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pound ship for a week in order 
to take in the hay-harvest on 
their crofts?” 

The answer, he was con- 
vinced, lics in the beliefs, 
values and attitudes of commu- 
nities that retain “traditional” 
attitudes, such as work organ- 
isation around the family boat, 
rather than wage labour for a 
boss. “It is not,” said Thomp- 
son, “the egalitarianism of the wider society 
which has stifled creativity and forced 
innovators into social isolation, but its 
demand for the social conformity and 
quiescence necessary to maintain in- 
equality. The importance of the fishing com- 
munities is that they show the viability of an 
alternative way: for it is only such socially 
isolated groups which have been able to 
sustain up to the present the truer form of 
egalitarianism which fosters real social in- 
dependence and individuality. ” 

Ponder this thought, if you have been 
tempted to dismiss Morris as a sentimental 
medievalist. But Paul Thompson's work has 
brought the argument closer to home. He is 
involved in a comparative study of car 
workers in Britain and Italy and, more spec- 
ically, in Coventry and Turin. 

At one time, the gang system of working 
in Coventry factories created what Thomp- 
son calls “a type of egalitarian co-operation 
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that at least some workers believed to be 
the dawn of a new social world”. It was 
killed off, first by the bosses proudly 
reasserting “management's right to man- 
age”, and then by the industry's collapse. 

In Turin, too, vast numbers of jobs were 
lost, but with different results. Communist 
shop stewards, earmarked as the first to be 
sacked in 60,000 jobs lost at Fiat, set up 
their own workshops on the fringe of the 
city, Vittorio Rieser talked eloquently to me 
about those factors in working life that nur- 
ture resourcefulness and adaptability. He 
has seen that the wasted creativity in 
assembly-line production can find an outlet 
when people are working for themselves. 

Another historian told me that, in Coven- 
try, a third generation of workers had been 
“moulded in resistance to industrial capital- 
ism”, whereas, in Turin, the artisans and 
peasants who moved north were not 
“crushed by factory capitalism”. It was easy 
for them to shift into self-employment, or to 
work for friends in high-tech workshops, or 
to pick up a living from close-to-the-market 
horticulture. 

This became even more obvious to me 
when the people | wanted to talk to in a 
workshop at Trebbo di Reno outside 
Bologna turned out to have taken time off 
to gather the maize harvest. There in 
Reggio-nell’Emilia, I was already in the 
world of Morris's News from Nowhere. 


hthe week your report on the 
xoblems at Tottenham (“Tottering 
Hotspur”, 23 November) 
appeared, the club announced 
mid-season price increases. The 
reason given is “escalating 
match-day costs”. 

You might also have said that 
ater a kit deal with Umbro, 
Tottenham's match-day 
programme had glossy pull-outs for 
Hummel sports goods. A 
tlosing-down sale would have been 
Nore appropriate. 

Such moves show Spurs’ debt is 
matched only by the contempt the 
Club has for the supporters. 
Annelise Jespersen, 


Tottenham Independent 
Supporters’ Association 
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@ Last September PC Michael 
Batey stopped a driver on the M25 


Cooper left Ford open prison 
in Sussex with a rail ticket, headed 
for ajail at Sheerness, Kent. 


who seemed to be driving too 
slowly. The driver asked him if he But he never arrived.—Daily 
was near Durham. Mirror (George Moor) 


PC Bailey replied no, Durham 
was about 300 miles away. The 
driver was visibly shaken. It 
appeared that he had left his home, 
near Rochester, Kent, 10 hours 
earlier to drive to Durham, and had 
been driving round and round the 
M25 ever since. Daily Telegraph 
(George Moor) 


@ Convict Gary Cooper was on the 
run yesterday—after prison staff 
asked him to transfer jails on his 
own. 
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@ And what ts the legal position for 
someone who discovers he has 
bought a house witha spectral 
sitting tenant? It depends on the 
ghost, according to an article due to 
appear in the January Country 
Homes and Interiors. 

If the spirit is not “of the 
tiresomely mournful sort that wails, 
clanks chains or frightens the 
dogs”, it should be good news. Such 
spooks “can add value and charm to 
ahouse”.—Times (George Moor) 
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@ CAPTAIN’S DISCO. Notice to 
all players, this is a compulsory 
event and takes place on Saturday 
22 December. Those not attending 
will face stiff penalties, Females are 
being arranged and there will be a 
very pleasant happy hour, —Exeter 
Rugby Club match programme (A 
Kirkby) 


@ Mr Galbraith added: “I'll tell you 
how indicative it is of the feeling 
here; someone got a cab after the 
meeting and asked the driver what 
he thought of it. The driver said, 
‘Over my dead body would we have 
ablack.’ There. You can’t get much 
more democratic than that.” 

—E vening Standard (R Rubin) 
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Morris message 


Colin Ward 


; there anything that 
remains to be said in praise 
of Wiliam Morris? The 

Bmost fascinating thing 
„out Paul Thompson’s Kelms- 
att Lecture last month was 
se way he brought his expe- 
me aS a pioneer of oral 
ystory to support Morris’s 
yim that the rigidities of the 
xtory system destroyed per- 
anal relations and independent initiative. 

In the 1960s, Thompson conducted life- 
ystory interviews with 440 people bom 
xtween 1870 and 1906, and reported in 
the Edwardtans the finding that there was 
we community in Britain where child- 
eanng was more gentle, generous and 
wilised than in the ordinary British family 
Jany class. This was among the crofter- 
ishertolk of Shetland. 

Intrigued by this, he was able, years 
aer, to write a comparative study, Living 
w Fishing. Who would have guessed, 50 
iears ago, he asked, that the modern capi- 
alist trawler fleets of ports such as Fleet- 
soc. Hull and Aberdeen would by now be 

sé. while “backward” fishing communi- 

. would be flourishing? How is it that the 

<serous crew from a remote island who 

w the normal logic of ‘progress’ ought to 
e been dnven out of business decades 

uld afford to lay up their half-million- 
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to take zi ioe cite : ss aed 
their crofts?” arvest on 
The answer, he was con- 
vinced, lies in the beliefs, 
values and attitudes of commu- 
mties that retain “traditional” 
attitudes, such as work organ- 
isation around the family boat 

rather than wage labour for a 
boss. “It is not,” said Thomp- 
son, “the egalitananism of the wider society 
which has stifled creativity and forced 
innovators into social isolation, but its 
demand for the social conformity and 
quiescence necessary to maintain in- 
equality. The importance of the fishing com- 
munities is that they show the viability of an 
alternative way: for it 1s only such socially 
isolated groups which have been able to 
sustain up to the present the truer form of 
egalitarianism which fosters real social in- 
dependence and individuality.” 

Ponder this thought, if you have been 
tempted to dismiss Morris as a sentimental 
medievalist. But Paul Thompson’s work has 
brought the argument closer to home. He is 
involved in a comparative study of car 
workers in Bnitain and Italy and, more spec- 
ifically, in Coventry and Turin. 

At one time, the gang system of working 
in Coventry factories created what Thomp- 
son calls “a type of egalitarian co-operation 


a at least some workers believed to be 
ae dawn of a new social world”. It was 
killed off, first by the bosses proudly 
reasserting “management’s right to man- 
age”, and then by the industry’s collapse. 

In Turin, too, vast numbers of jobs were 
lost, but with different results. Communist 
shop stewards, earmarked as the first to be 
sacked in 60,000 jobs lost at Fiat, set up 
their own workshops on the fringe of the 
city. Vittorio Rieser talked eloquently to me 
about those factors in working life that nur- 
ture resourcefulness and adaptability. He 
has seen that the wasted creativity in 
assembly-line production can find an outlet 
when people are working for themselves. 

Another historian told me that, in Coven- 
try, a third generation of workers had been 
“moulded in resistance to industrial capital- 
ism”, whereas, in Turin, the artisans and 
peasants who moved north were not 
“crushed by factory capitalism”. It was easy 
for them to shift into self-employment, or to 
work for friends in high-tech workshops, or 
to pick up a living from close-to-the-market 
horticulture. 

This became even more obvious to me 
when the people I wanted to talk to in a 
workshop at Trebbo di Reno outside 
Bologna turned out to have taken time off 
to gather the maize harvest. There in 
Reggio-nell’Emilia, I was already in the 
world of Morris’s News from Nowhere. 
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hristmas i in Dulwich by Steve Bell and Roger Woddis 


anning on the filthy rich; John Berger on the filthy poor; David Marquand and 
er on politics afte r Thatche er; Nick Fielding’s Thatcher audit; R W Johnson on 
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What do the rich and frivolous buy 
eachother for Chnstmas? Maria 
Manning stakes out some 
exclusive shops 
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ARTEFAX SPECIAL 
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Heroes & Vilains: We'd all like to 
be ahero—just for one day. But 
what happens to yesterday's idols 
after their stint in the limelight? 
Media: Mark Lawson on snakes 
and ladders 

Music: Thatcher's illegitimate 
children by Simon Reynolds 
Architacture: Rowan Moore on 
crimes and misdemeanours 


Fashion: Trial of the trickster by 
Charlotte Du Cann 

Film: Suzanne Moore on the soft 
touch 

TV: Nights to remember by 
Deborah Orr 


BOOKS 
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The kiss of life: Emma Tennant 
explores the origins of Thomas 
Hardy's Tess 

Sidetracks: Jeremy Paxman, 
David Cannadine, Carole 
Angier and other authors of the 
year choose their books of the 
year 

Poetry; from Alan Jenkins, Jo 
Shapcott, Alan Ross 

Green Christmas: Eilen Galford 
on meatless haute cuisine, 
Ruth Pavey on the cultivated 
garden 

Plus: Sean French on the end of 
the century; Dea Birkett on Sir 
Richard Burton, man of many 
parts; Dilip Hero strikes oil 


